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German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind, why not ; 
try theRomaritlc Route?lt 
runs from WUrzburg on the 
Main to FUssen high up in the. 
Bavarian mountains. 1 
Romanticism Is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth . . 
present Into the past. We feel 
these fl,ttle old towns are a part 
of living history that oarrles 
more conviction than many a 
book.,, •' 

You may have heard of 
Botbbhpung, DlhkelabQhlOt 
Hohenschwangau.But have 
you ever been to NSfdllngen 
with Its unspoilt mediaeval • 
town centre? Or Augsburg; 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Pree Imperial C|ty? Or ' 
Feuchtwangenarid' '■:! 
DonauwOrth? 

Visit Germany and see for • 
yourse|f Gothic, Baroque pnd 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
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Nato widens its 


bBonn summit Nato reaffirmed its deterrent concept of preventing war and called 
ItSoviel Union to Join the West in, Its bid for constructive relatione, disarmament 
Imrid peace. Nato secretary-general Joseph Luna said the Bonn declaration and Its 
famine, for, Peace tn Freedom could give transatlantic partnership a fresh boost 
%k a new era In East-West ties. The Nato countries also outlined their views on 
ptiffol end undertook in particular to reinforce their conventional defence capa- 
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Sra^st Important outcome of the 
jtyi Nato summit' was the deci- 
®|ay. practical attention to inter- 
pnd (he North Atlantic. 

Kithe first time Nato heads of 
b have done this. They were 
^‘Washington's call fora global 
fei of security. 

pgh it was a logical step, it was 
If mat took bitter political expc- 
gleam. 

Met Union is a world power 
muse of Us dramatic increase In 
I capacity can luy claim to In- 
fill oyer the world by military, 
He fend political means. 
pMes In particular to the sup*- 
sww of. Western Industrialised 
j|f dependent on so many com- 

|mmit swaps 
^Middle East 

! uncil of foreign mlnlstera 
cial meoting in Bonn to 
ilbreak of fighting in the 
hey were In Bonn for the 

at the threat of war again 
ooratep but the vital Eu* 
thus German interests 
ike. • 1 

he Middle East threatens 
ipplies much more thah 

N Security Council veto 
el resolution cannot have 
iHse to Europe, given the 
tare on Washington in 

3, by which the Reagan 
openly endorsed an act 

nued on p*ge 3 
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They would face a vital threat if they 
were, for instance, to be cut off from 
energy resources by military Interven- 
tion or engineered coups in the Middle 
East. 

The importance of survival strategy 
was expressed cautiously in a communi- 
que issued after the summit. The cau- 
tion was because there is stilt a wide- 
spread disinclination in Europe to Jook 
further than the outer edge of the Nato 
area. 

It is part of the logic of pure detente 
to limit pact activity to a defensive mi- 
nimum and to say real tension in the 
world is divisible. 

. This lino of argument, aimed ot divid- 
ing tfti risk (with America shouldering 
the risk and the Europeans being left in 
peace and quiet), has grown threadbare. 

> So the Nato summit arrived at its de- 
cisions, but it remains to be seen whe- 
ther it will prove to have been a summit 
of harmony and determination. 

The atmosphere was tension-laden, 
giyen the harbingers of several wars and 
the potential for domestio unrest In the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

In his speech to the Bundestag Mr 
Reagan said he would explain to Ame- 
ricans the US commitment in Europe if 
European. politicians were to explain to 
their peoples America's role. = 

This was an unmistakable warning, a 
sentence with a conditional clause: the 
American conditional. 

... Herbert Kremp 
. (Dio Well, 11 June 19B2) 


REAGAN IN BONN: For Ihe Nato meeting, from left Chancellor Schmidt, President 
Reagan, Nato Secretary-General Joseph Luns, and British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. *• (Photosdpa) 


B erlin initiative was the term used by 
President Rcugan for his, appeal to 
the Soviet loadors to cooperate with the 
West in reducing tension and stabilising 
peace via arms control and disarma- 
ment. ...... , ,. 

" “1 call on ' President Brezhnev,'* he 
said, “to join ;me In a 'serious effort to 
transform the 'dashed hoped or the 70s 
into the reality of a safer and freer Eu- 
rope in the 80s.’ 1 

After the; \ f !\ . Four-power Berlin 
ugreement, Bon'n'tf East Bfbc treaties 
and the Helsinki conference on security 
Hnd cooRopttlon in Europe there were 
hopes that the superpowers might come 
to terms. ‘ ' 
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1 Detente in ‘Europe is impossible in 
the long term without relations between 
the superpowers on a regulated -basis of 
mutual restraint. ■ 1 «- s, ‘ ■ 

: The Soviet arms bulld-up and policy 
of intervention, culminating in the oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan,’ : dashed these 
hopes. 

' President Reagan has now offered 
the Soviet Union a return to the posi- 
tion in the early 70s, subject to suitable 
Soviet concessions, a position that was 
due in no small measure to the rational 
foreign policy of President Nixon aqd 
Dr Kissinger. ‘ •' 

^The Soviet Union! can now, if it wqnlq 
to,: iekft the ;i U^ President at hip word. 
Mr: fteagpn combined his offer wjtH a 
specific and practical proposal. , 

i .He suggested extending confidence- 
building measures in Europe to the stra- 
tegic sector, with the superpowers ex- 

SMIWS^ 

Oeuvres and missile trials, i : 

■•ifThe .significance of this proposal 
could • eas i ly^baA n derest i mated. Measu- 
res of. thisT.ktod are indispensable if 
arms limitation Is to succeed, • . 

; Disarmament is extremely difficult in 
an atmosphere of political tension, and 
comparing ibxisting :arma potential has 
enough-problems enough aa it is; ■ 
Better communications between the 
superpowers qn strategic matters, a de- 
bate .jpuntpelr strategic, doctrinearand 
greater transparency of their arms 
b.uild^pf cfluid help both sid^Si.tp. run 
the risks disarmament inevitably entails. 
.So. President : jtyMrtu ^proposals 
must'! do tajeen . Hq laid 

ndlesjtptte In Berljn- :j ... 

r. .-a ; ;!t; i ; i(D«6Tu^Mrifl|cU3deii«.49S9V 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

The thin red line between 
dissent and disloyalty 


W hat is anti-Americanism 7 Is it 
anti-American to be against 
Ronald Reagan? Are Germans and 
German politicians guilty of a breach of 
loyalty to Nato when they support de- 
tente? 

Are they being disloyal by even being 
proud of a number of successes attribu- 
table to Ostpolitik now that Washington 
has changed its tack? 

Is the United States bound to be up- 
set when hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple take part in a Bonn rally against Mr 
Reagan's arms build-up and for a freeze 
In nuclear weapons stockpiles? 

If this were the case, Senator Kenne- 
dy and his growing number of suppor- 
ters would also be guilty of un-Ameri- 
can activities. . 

Is it Ifise-majestfe to doubt whether 
the President is genuinely keen to get 
down to serious talks with the Soviet 
Union to reduce once and for all the 
nuclear threat that hangs over our 
heads? 

President Reagan in Germany has 
obliged us to reappraise the state of the 
Atlantic pact in a variety of ways. 

Is it true that, as Der Spiegel, the 
Hamburg news weekly, writes, it is the 
first lime in Nato’s history that there is 
virtually no fundamental policy con- 
cept, no theatre and no hot spot on 
which Europe and America are agreed? 
-Or is. the Bonn government right in 
laconically replying to a parliamentary 
question tabled by the Bundestag Op- 
position that: “There must be no doubt 
as to llie cohesion and the community 
of action, of the North Atlantic 
alliance 1 *? : 

Opinion polls may not always be re- 
liable, bqt they are, a valuable pointer to 
how people feel, especially when they 
come :up with consistent findings over 
theyears. 

Since 1978 an overwhelming majority 


of West Germans have been in favour 
of Bonn's Nato membership. 

Even among the under-25s, 91 per 
cent favour retaining Nato membership, 
while 71 per cent of West Germans feel 
the US military presence in Germany Is 
essential. 

In degrees of sympathy on a scale 
ranging from plus five to minus five the 
United States rates plus 1.6, the Soviet 
Union minus L.6. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
everyone is entitled to demonstrate for 
or against who or whatever he likes, al- 
ways providing he abides by a few sim- 
ple rules. 

But was Chancellor Sohmidt not ab- 
solutely right in saying that In view of 
such convincing figures the pro-Ameri- 
can demonstrations held by the CDU 
and CSU were superfluous? 

“We frankly admit to friendship with 
our friends,” said CDU leader Helmut 
Kohl, but the CDU/CSU pro-Reagan 
jamborees were naturally antl-Kremlin 
too. 

Very few of the demonstrators who 
attended the 10 June Bonn peace rally 
held to coincide with the Nato summit 
would take part in a demonstration in 
support of Mr Brezhnev. 

This takes the wind out of the sails of 
those who, like the CDU/CSU in its 
parliamentary question mentioned 
earlier, see the alarming prospect of a 
policy, of equidistance between “the 
world power America, which protects 
us, and the world power Russia, which 
threatens us." 

There can be no denying that the 
Nato countries' conferring in Bonn at 
the larget conference ever held in its 
short historyas a capita! city have more 
in common than military interests. 

They share both a common history 
and a range of common values includ- 
ing, as tho Bonn government pointed 
out, democracy, human rights, the light 


of peoples to self-determination and so- 
cial justice. 

The apple cart is not so much upset 
by Individual thinkers, or people who 
feel they merit the name, who think out 
a little too loudly about neutralism. 

Sources of friction inevitably occur 
whenever a member of the pact, usually 
claiming overriding interest, is in 
breach of keenly proclaimed common 
principles. 

It is in keeping with neither self-de- 
termination nor democracy nor human 
rights for President Reagan to back ex- 
treme right-wing generals in El Salva- 
dor and elsewhere in Latin America. 

It is not in keeping with social justice 
for the Reagan administration to re- 
commend to the Third World free mar- 
ket principles and as a result to refuse it 
development aid. 

And who can begrudge the, Euro- 
peans their scepticism about disarma- 
ment talks when there are no signs of a 
departure from the. US policy of 
strength? 

Scepticism remains, even though Mr 
Reagan has offered to hold disarma- 
ment talks at three levels, the Start and 
medium-range missile talks in Geneva 
and the MBFR troop cut talks In Vien- 
na. 

European countries are mature 
enough to be able to distinguish clearly 
between verbal protests and tangible 
progress from which they would stand 
to benefit. 

What upset the Americans was the 
urge felt by German politicians from 
Brandt to Sohmidt to offer their srvices 
as honest brokers In mediating between 
the superpowers. 

They might have their merits as kite- 
filers but, as US journalist David Bin- 
der put it, this is a role no German will 
be able to play in the foreseeable futtre. 

Provided Nato partners abide by 
these rules, the alliance need be in no 
danger. Differences of opinion that na- 
turally arise as a result of differences In 
size, history, geography and Interests can 
then be felt to be something normal. 

To quote Mr Binder again: u It would 
be irresponsible to assert that we were 
inevitably growing apart We are simply 
growing, each in freedom." 

Helmut Picket 

(NQrnbcrger Nachriehtan, 10 June 1982} 
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O n his first official visit to Botin for 
{he N?to summit President Reagan 
was ifelt by, many observers to be a 
changed man. He showed an under- 
standing for European interests and 
re ad infest 1 to negotiate With Moscow. 

■ Chancellor Schmidt and' Fqreigh 
Minister Gfenscher .months ago attached 
great importance to the President in- 
cluding Bonn 1 and Berlin In his. tour of 
Europe.- . : ; \ ni •• . li r.vl 

' They did so at a<time!when Mr Rea J 
gari and his administration were still 
strongly committed to a hard line. 

Both Social Democrat' Schmidt and 
Free: Democrat Gensoher take a - mbre 
positive view of Mr Reagan's policy 
than the left wings: of- their respective 
parties. .< i ■ ;•>.! „ . 

• ' Left-wing Sodal and Free Democrats 
basically thavo more In common with 
the' peace movement than with the secu- 
rity policy: pursued by their own go- 
vernment. i . ;•••. . . i ■ 

At both the Chancellor's Office add 
the - Foreign Office -In' Bonn there are 
misgivings about unduly Conservative 
and anti-communist fooises off in Wash- 
ington. ■ 'ii 

He* SChmidt and'Hdrr Geiischer are 
critical of the recuriing nuclear war 
scenarios put out by 'the Pentagon and 
of the view that the -Soviet Union as a 


Reagan shows 
Germans 






world power is in such a state of domes-, 
tic decay it is high time {o force it to its 
knees from without. : • V 

But Bonn and Washington agree on 
the current essentials of security policy, 
such: as the December 1979 Nato reso- 
lution on missile modernisation and an 
offer of disarmament talks to the Soviet 
Union, the Geneva missile talks and thfe 

zero Option/ 

As Bonn sees it, President Reagan 
and Secretary of State Haig have met 
their Biiropean- allies more than half- 
way. 

Various reasons have been suggested 
to account for President Reagan chang- 
ing his mind: first the independent ’se- 
curity policies pursued by the Nato Bu- 
ro group, second the; peace, movements 
in Western Europe and the United Sta- 
tes. ; , • '• • 

Under pressure fropi these two: incon- 
venieiit facts,. from Washington's point 


of view, Mr Reagan has, for Instance 
abandoned his policy of linkage. 

He no longer insists that serious ne 
gotiatlons dn disarmament and arm 
control can only be held once Moscoi 
has shown itself to be on its best beha 
viour In Afghanistan or in Poland. 

Growing criticism from the Eure 
peans and by the peace , movement i; 
. the United S{ates is felt to have force 
the President to get down fast to talk 
withrthe Soviet Union. 

This may be a valid viewpoint but 
is not, by any stretch of the imaglnatior 
the whole truth. There are, for instance 
fundamental differences between th 
peace movement in America and It 
Gernian counterpart. 

The peace movement in German; 
limits Itself In many cases to cheapskat 
and unpolitical slogans and frequent! 
forgets in its criticism the Soviet milita 
ry threat ... 

The peace: movement in the Unites 
States is much more political and Intel 
lebtual in orientation and is well awar 
of the need for a. military balance bet 
ween East and West : 

Large sections of the German peso 
movement Wpuld soonest scrap all wea 
pons immediately, , whereas their U i 

Continued on page 6 
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An American U EEW,R0NMENT 

speaks to [ Lead and cadmium the villains as a 


the Bundestag 

P resident Reagan made a li 
speech to the Bonn Bundestag, 
though the pathos with which hedi 
with the issue of freedom might not 
to everyone's liking in today's la 
headed central Europe. 

The grand gestures with which 
outlined his firm convictions mayi 
be in keeping with what is oils 
lacklustre Federal Republic. ■ 

But the pitirul booing by two u 
party left-wingers among the 519 B, 
MPs was no argument. 

They represent a minority that w 
unable to manage Without the facitai 
che of Ronald Reagan as a cowboy. 

After the usual respectful refers, 
to Germans, in this case Heine i 
Schiller, President Reagan soon « 
down to the brass tacks in a sp 
carefully written and carefully rck 
sed (which was why he gave the lapt 
aion of delivering it off the cufi), 
Military security and disarms® 
are two sides of the same coin, heui 
and he went on to deal in depth ij 
both official Bonn policy and theai 
of the peace movement. 

The first is backed by an overall 
Ing majority in the Bundestag, Out 
cond vociferously stated its case is 
Bonn rally during the Nato summit. 

There was no mention of the ten dj 
tente. Since Afghanistan and PoUi 
US Presidents have been chary of ut 
it. Mr Reagan was profoundly ettfe 
of the Soviet .striving for supremo# 
In Western Europe such strongnk 
are used by dyed-in-the-wool Tn 
such as Mrs Thatcher or Bavaiij 
Franz Josef Strauss and, as it happre 
M. Mitterrand, France's Socialist Pr* 
dent. ' 

But Mr Reagan added to the USpdi 
cy of strength, which is, after allipfj 
intended to enable us to live as wa 
fit, specific proposals for a mods® 
vendi with the Soviet Union. 

He referred to his proposals foraj 
tal abolition ofland-based mcdlunrfj 
ge missiles in Europe (the zero ora 
and for a controlled reduction M 
number of nuclear warheads atoefcw 
by the two superpowers. 

He thus proved that the US gtfj 
ment had understood and taken to W 
many justified worries voiced both 
America and in allied countries, j 
Despite an apparent in flexibility 
sed on unshakable political and ajj 
principles Mr Reagan, 71, has sbej 
himself to be remarkably supple M 
course of 18 months at the 
House. • j 
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town slowly poisons itself 


iwlbcrg, near Aachen, is a town of 
Jjust over 60,000 worried people. 
Sand cadmium poisoning are what 
!oay them, and moving could be too 
p What if the poison is already in 

y 

flat summer Stolberg proudly cele- 

1 25 years os a municipality with 
in that it was the oldest brass 
the world, a town of copper 

ie town's industry is also its 
, You can't see or taste heavy 
mt they're there. Seventeen tons 
a year belch into the air from 
‘s factory chimneys. 

> iwj re in the food people eat, too. 
Is estimated 500kg of cadmium a year 
fesrecd on surrounding fields, 
pwna knows the exact amount," says 
faTerberger. 

i lot as chief factory Inspector of Aa- 
t be knows, just as everyone strong- 
sBjpccts, that whatever tho exact fi- 
t Is, It is too high. 

Lead poisoning is a known quantity 
txpeople in and around Stolberg. Fur- 
fcu, for Instance, have seen many u 
bwleofit. 

iTiisi they are unsteady on their 
H* a farmer explains, “then they 
Imncitoble, and two months later 
pfcfitdcad." 

Inland cadmium arc heavy metals 
to« not washed out of tin? soil by 
t&ll and are virtually non-degrada- 
k Cadmium is so dangerous thut a 


cup full would be enough to poison an 
entire lake. 

Plants alone assimilate minute quan- 
tities and store them, plants such as 
foodgrain and vegetables. 

The cadmium count prompted the 
Federal Grain Research Institute to ban 
cultivation of four square kilometres of 
farmland near Stolberg in March. 

But only part of the land is used to 
grow wheat and barley. Most is allot- 
ments where local people grow parsley 
and lettuce, fruit and vegetables. 

There Is a grave risk of these plants 
containing too high a cadmium count, 
which is why one expert has wryly com- 
mented that it would be better to feed 
the entire crop to the furnaces. 

In one market garden near Stolberg 
measurements have revealed a cad- 
mium count of 12.7ppm, or micrograms 
per kilo of soil, and a lead coupt of 
l,240ppm. 

in both cases the prescribed limits 
were well exceeded. The danger level 
for cadmium is three, and for lead 100 
parts per million. 

But the first reniiy alarming findings 
came to light in 1979 when 317 children 
had their milk teeth examined by the 
DOsseldorf institute of environmental 
hygiene. 

They were found to be full of lead, if 
full is the right word far n mean con- 
centration of 6.03 micrograms per grain 
of Louth. 

Chiidren's teeth were also examined 
in Duisburg and Gummersbach, There 


the lead counts were 4.6 and 2.7 micro- 
grams. 

Children were found to have difficul- 
ty in concentrating. They fidgeted. Was 
there any connection? Doctors and psy- 
chologists carried out intelligence testa 
on 115 children and concluded that 
there was. 

Friedhelm Farthmann, Health Minis- 
ter of North Rhine-Westphalia, sum- 
med up the findings as follows: 

“Children with a high lead count per- 
ceive and observe things more cursorily 
and less exactly. They are somewhat 
slower to react, which would seem to 
indicate that they are lesB attentive." 

But he would hear nothing of allega- 
tions of brain damage. The findings did 
not indicate that there was any direct 
causal link between lower intelligence 
and less exposure. 

Fears nonetheless remain that there 
might still be one. Ursula Gcuer, for in- 
stance, who moved to Stolberg in the 
imd-70s, is worried about her sons Olaf 
and Frank. 

. She has heard that an American doc- 
tor has established that even the lowest 
ieud counts in the blood may lead to 
impairment of brain activity. • 

That may only be a rumour. Proof is 
not available. But rumours spread like 
wildfire in a small town like Stolberg. 

Scientist Klaus Nicdcrdrcnk has deci- 
ded it would be irresponsible to curry 
on living in the town centre of Stoibeig. 
He has moved with his wife Jutta end 
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pttr (he cancer risk. The less, (ho 
pwthe risk. 

Niwas what un Amerlcun expert, 
jjj J- Selikoff, told delegates to u 
France in Montreal, 
kwid that other minerul fibres such 
*{&! and rock wool have hud the 
effect as usbestos on laboratory 
Suit. 

to other fibres were not U9 brittle 
^ dissolved more quickly. So they 
sifts risky. 

kjfcios. a natural silicate mineral fi- 
u* ai J ideul material. As a cement 
il lighter in weight and more 
rr ^n-re5istant than reinforced 
terete. 

also be spun into a fireproof 
J and is an excellent cementing 

R. , 

to '^bestos fibre breaks down Into 
that over 10 to 20 years can 
¥* ®Mignant tumour in the lung. 

it takes such a long time for the 
Rto rome to a head it is particu- 
JWwU to establish a clear con- 
J* 1 Wween cause and effect, 
r'vterica a 35-year-old woman was 
J/ k be .suffering from a mesolhe- 
tumour that is a sure sign of 
asbestos dust. 

ra Iher had worked In an asbestos 
JR she was a girl. When he 
h*: 0 from work her mother had 
dust out or his clothes in 

o^ her ‘ 

yenily have people generally 
gbow dangerous to handle as- 
Lj/ 7 1 be, and asbestos dust is just 
J^vereally present. 

•“.apt because, the natural mine- 


to asbestos dust danger 


ral is very widespread, although it docs 
occur in the Snucriund region, south of 
the Ruhr, and in the Alps. 

It is because It is so widely used. Two 
years ago a report published by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, Berlin, 
gave Germans a fright. 

The result was a cleur decline in sales 
by the asbestos mines in Quebec that 
supply much of Western Europe. This 
was due in part to trade union agitation 
ail over the wbrld. 

Asbestos workers were increasingly 
worried and said so. 

This is why the Canadian government 
and the government of Quebec held, 
jointly with the European Community, 
an international scientific congress in 
Montreal. 

AH leading Western experts were in- 
vited. So were science correspondents 
wo have dealt with (he problem. 

There is no danger limit for asbestos 
dust, says Irving J. SelikofT, a US medi- 
cal expert. The more dust there Is, the 
greater the risk. The less dust there is, 
the lower the risk. 

Other mineral fibres, such as glass 
and rock wool, have the same effect as 
asbestos on laboratory animals. Similar 
in shape and size, they cause cancer. 

But other fibres are not as brittle as 
asbestos and are quicker to dissolve, 
which is why using alternative fibres U 
so much less risky. 

It became clear during the conference 
that makers of, man-made fibres jji ge- 


neral had better be careful. If they ig- 
nore possible risks as long us asbestos 
manufacturers did they may find them- 
selves in serious trouble. 

The public are worried, as they al- 
ways are when the risk is not altogether 
dear. But for people who do not come 
into contact with asbestos at work, 
smoking is definitely more dangerous 
than the risk of Inhaling asbestos dust. 

There are many uses for asbestos that 
are unnecessary. There is no real need 
to use it in roadbuilding, carpets or 
brake linings. There is none al all for 
asbestos window boxes or usbestos ce- 
ment in roofing, tiling and house front- 
ing. i. 

It is irresponsible to cut asbestos ce- 
ment flagstones with a circular cut-off 
saw, as is often done on construction 
sites. 

Asbestos cement manufacturers say 
construction workers shoujd be taught 
to show a greater sense of responsibili- 
ty, but that is easier said than done. ' 

All construction workers who use a 
pneumatic drill, pr jackhammer, know 
they ought to wear ear muffs. But how 
many bother7 Very few. 

Manufacturers in Germany have 
agreed to behave responsibly at least. 
To prevent do-it-yourselfers from saw- 
ing away at asbestos they are to make 
only finished products with a low as- 
bestos count. 

Besides, products will be coated to 


(heir three daughters Lisa, Maren and 
Laura to an apartment in Aachen. 

But he is still registered at a Stolberg 
address and continues to work in the ci- 
vic action group that keeps the debate 
on environmental pollution in the town 
alive. 

He has taken measurements of his 
own and found the lead and cadmium 
counts alarming. The main offender is a 
local lead works and its slag heap. 

The wind blows the toxic metal into 
town. Last year, at ground-level near his 
town-centre apartment, he measured 
4,500ppm of lead and 85ppm of cad- 
mium. 

Herr Farthmann says the lead count 
has declined substantially in Stolberg 
but admits that the mistakes of the 60s 
and 70s have still to be made good. 

Besides, he adds, attempts to use fil- 
ters to reduce pollution have reached 
limits. 

Even so, he has promised to Insist on 
further precautions at the lead works. 
Lead and cadmium emission could be 
reduced at a number of points in the 
production process. 

One is when the unprocessed ore is 
delivered. Another is when it is mixed 
before being fed to the furnace. A third 
is in the sintering plant. 

Herr Farthmann says children, old 
people and pregnant women who live in 
the parts of town where the pollution 
risk is highest will soon be entitled to 
free health checks. 

Aachen health department will short- 
ly be extending health check facilities. 

But Stolberg children have taken to 
singing an adaptation of a popular song 
that would be quite amusing if the 'im- 
plications were not so alarming. 

Lead today and lead tomorrow, it 
goes, und cadmium the day after. Then 

wo can all cull it a day. __ , 

Wilm Hcrl)u 

(Die Welt, 27 May 1982) 


prevent atmospheric wear and tear that 
might release asbestos dust. 

Since manufacturers that used to rely 
on asbestos as n raw material have now 
developed alternatives in Gormuny and 
plan to use "contains no asbestos" us un 
advertising slogan, market forces 
should solve the problem. 

Most asbestos imported is used to 
make asbestos cement, which ought 
perhaps to be required by law to be spe- 
cified as such. 

But a Liberal, Christian Democrat 
and Conservative majority in the Euro- 
pean Parliament has just rejected pro- 
posals for individual product labelling. 

After the first moves by the Environ- 
mental Protection Acency the Bonn go- 
vernment no longer seems to set great 
store by bans. Instead, it hopes Com- 
mon Market regulations will be stan- 
dardised. 

This is an unlikely prospect. Interests 
vary too widely. Two EEC countries, 
Italy and Greece, are busy exploiting 
domestic asbestos deposits. 

. If the worst comes to the worst and 
the use of asbestos is restricted in Eur- 
ope, manufacturers are hoping they will 
"still be able to 'do good business with 
the Third World. 

, But the repercussions of carelesp 
handling of asbestos in the past will be 
felt for decades ye{. 

No-one yet knows whether the air we 
breathe is increasingly polluted with' as- 
bestos fibre. No-one knows how serious 
the risk from other dust particles is. 

And few doctors would recognise and 
diagnose a mesothelioma if they saW 
one. 

Martin Urban '■ 
(Sflddeuteche Zcilung, 4 June 1982) 
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Classical touch to Greek 


III 


wind power station 


A eolus, the Ancient Greek god of the 
winds, has been harnessed to gene 


irX winds, has been harnessed to gene 
rate electric power on Kythnos,' an is- 
land in the Aegean. 

. The island's new complex of five 
wind generators with a combined capa 
city of LOO kilowatts has been dubbed 
an Aeolian park. 

But the priests officiating at the open 
ing ceremony were Greek Orthodox, 
and the speechmaking was in modern 
Greek, 

It may not be much, 100 kilowatts, 
but it is enough to meet about a quarter 
of the island's power requirements, and 
the planners are confident this facility 
will be the first of many. 

After a year or so of trials the design 
concept will, they hope, prove its worth 
and be put to use on other windswept 
islands in the Aegean and elsewhere. 

The windmill design has many ad 
vantages. It doesn't cause environmen- 
tal pollution, for instance, which is a 
point in its favour both local people 
and tourists will appreciate. 

Besides, wind is free, whereas oil, the 


main alternative, uses most of Greece's 


foreign exchange earnings 
The Kythnos complex will save 
80,000 litres of diesel oil, or about 
DM 100,000 a year, but it is an expen- 
sive experiment nonetheless. 

Investment costs for an oil- or coal- 
fired power station are said to he about 
DM900 per kilowatt by the Greek elec- 


tricity board. Wind power costs 
DM5,000 per kilowatt to install. 

But the project engineers are confi 
dent the Kythnos experiment will re- 
coup costs in about eight years. They 
say the equipment has a life-span of 20 
years and maintenance costs will be 
negligible. 

Time will tell. The park, a term cho 
sen doubtless because it sounds so envi 
ronmentally Irreproachable, Is still an 
experiment 

But the windmills had been general 
ing power for two months by the time 
the Minister, Mr Kouioumbis, officially 
opened the installation, and its manu- 
facturers were fully satisfied with pro 
8ress. 

Kythnos, population about 1,500, Is 
less than two hours away from Piraeus 
by hydrofoil. The park is Is to the north- 
east of the island, a stone's throw from 
the village. 

It is a picturesque village of white- 
washed houses and narrow streets, and 
the five acreg of hillside by the bay are 
well patronised by Aeolus. 

One of the workmen who helped 
equip the power station last February 
says the men often had to hang on the 
rock, for dear life to avoid being blown 
away by the wirtd. 

Even at the opening ceremdny, held 
on the first weekend in June, a stiff 
breeze kept shirts and jackets fluttering 
and the speakers* hair waving. ‘ 
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i the arts 

Abetter style: wine and junk 
food instead of water 


C ool and chic wus the hallmark of 
this year’s Munich international 
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German-built wind power-generators on the Greek Island of Kythnos, 
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The five windmill generators spread 
over the site are linked underground. 
Each is powered by twin totor blades 
11.60 metres in diameter rilounted on 
metal scaffolding 10 metres tall. 

A small , side-wheel ensures that the 
blades always face in the right wind di 
rection. The best blade angle is worked 
out electronically. 

So is power consumption, and an au 
xiliory diesel genset is switched on elec 
tronically whenever wind power is not 
enough to meet demand. 

The project was launched with Ger- 
man aid. The Bonn Research and Tech 
nology Ministry Invested roughly 
DMI.lbn in it by the terms of a 1978 
scientific and technological cooperation 
agreement. 

Greece invested roughly the same 
amount again. 

German expenditure Included rc- 


toma festival. It was a far cry from (he 
(jjwneryofa year ago. 

Theatre-goers this time ate . either 
food or Schwetzingen asparagus 
Shrank much more wine, than water. 
Ipltad of rags and tatters they chose to 
well-dressed, with the emphasis on 
ftC il- 

piere.was an aura of New Wave 
1 what an aesthetically, pure and 
;diy male-orientated festival rang- 
from Werner Schroeter's prima dqn- 
qiilt to Genet's pairs of young boys 
od the pleasing rituals of Japanese 
Juice groups. 

Munich is no longer a drama festival 
fa the family, a comforting middle- 
kw event. The new public make a 
point of being connoisseurs and critics. 
Audiences are more given to showing 
displeasure and less keen to applaud 
MAN have exported generators to ijiyihing and everything, which is sure- 
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search and development. The Aei 
transformer Is manufactured by 1 
a German company. It costs DM80, 
or DM400,000 for five, excluding fi 
dations. 


wide range of countries, including 
tralia and New Zealand, Korea, iodl 
Indonesia, Mexico and Holland. 


There are two units In Germany, 


near Kaiserslautern, the other on 


worm, an island in the North Sea. 


But all previous units work ltn 
The combination is what is new 
the Kythnos complex. It makes It 
ble to ofiset differences in wind .. 
Energy can generated, more mlf 

than by a single windmill. 

Udo Wimm 

(Frankfurter AllgcmelH W*i , 
fUr Deutschland, 7/uae DO 


Ijwta change for the worse. 

There were four features of this year's 
{esllval: German theatre, Japan, inter- 
nal drama and what was billed ns 
pdbqnance. ' 

The Japanese were the best by far, 
suiting With the Sdnkui Juku company 
l m Tokyo. Dancers wearing white 
pnder make-up performed ritual dan- 
», bowing, scraping, cradling add 
g, like aliens moving towurd 
-Alter In the' glaring spotlights. 
Everything was strictly delineated 


and carefully rehearsed. Even sexual in- 
tercourse, acted out on the stage, 
seemed as though it was being perfor- 
med by marble statuettes. 

The chill atmosphere was interrupted 
only by strange music, it too sounding 
unspeakably distant. 

Then came the solo by Kazup Ohno, 
76. He was a fragile old man with big, 
expressive eyes. He tiptoed on in wom- 
en’s clothes but was not in the least em- 
barrassing. 

. If anything he cut a touching figure 
in the over-sweet spiritualisation of his 
performance. What a dream play of 
fantasy it was! 

To the rhythm of the sweeping music 
■ an old man “invented” one new figure 
after another as he went along, striding, 
tiptoeing. 

First he was a happy young girl, then 
an elderly lady resigned to her fate. It 
was magic, and his audience was 
amazed and delighted. 

George Tabori, who with his compa- 
ny once beat a hasty retreat front Mu- 
nich, returned to the Bavarian capital 
with his The Voyeur, written in the late 
60s. • • ; 

A dirty world calls for dirty art, his 
mottp runs, and the scene is Munhattan, 
where a young negro has been mur- 
dered. 

One cliche after another mounted up, 
to emphasise the general validity of the 
problems, which is why Tabor! had his 


‘Big brother 9 pressures alleged 
in nuclear reactor probe 


T he art revolution that was cubism 
look place two generations ago. 


A working party commissioned to in- 
vestigate the . safety of a nrooosed 


xm.vestig&to the. safety of a proposed 
fast-breeder reactor says Its efforts to 
recruit staff were hampered by compa- 
nies involved in the reactor project 

The leader, Jochen Benecke, of the 
Max Planck Institute of Physics and As- 
trophysics in Munich, said in an interim 
report that the companies, Interatom 
and Messerschmitt-BOtkqw-Blohm, had 
been worried In case members of their 
.staff had backed up ahy , criticism. 

Three MBB employees are in the ,26- 
:Strong working, party. It hafl tried to, en- 
list the support of a New York Univer- 
si *Y professor but, was told that Inter- 
com had just Wiewed . his contract as 
consultant and he would prefer not, to 

Np* . 

: Benecke felt that the companies were 
not free. Big Brother. Siemens and its 
subsidiaries were watching them. . . 

• ■ In i its report,, to the Bundestag com- 
mission of -inquiry , into atomic energy 
.policy, the working party said that the 
reactor, SNR 300, was too dangerous to 
goaheadiWith. • ■ 

■ Supporters of the project, led by 
Adblf Blrkhbfer of the Reactor Safety 
Association* Cologne, and Harald 
B. Schaffer, the ; SPD' chairman '* of the 
Bundestag commission, feel it presents 
no safety problems that Cannot be solv- 
ed. ■ . ( 

Benecke. siW' hi has tried in the re- 
port fo makfe \t debt how little ta knttrit 


about what shape emergencies 
take. 


Tests needed carrying out to ddw 
Ine the risk factor ho felt the b(w» 
reactor must unquestionably be cW 
fled as at the present stage of resew* 


Mb of these two gcncrallons have 
«®e io terms with the results in a va- 
wy of ways. . 

. N «t to nothing Inis since happoned 
QBodern ort without being influenced 
brablsm In one way or another, 

departure from natural models, 
Bdepdndencri of fomi ond colour, 
•todpnmeui of central perspective 
uAMtlon of classical laws of paint- 
■l*re continued hallmarks of what be- 
P*wiih cubism. 

^ I* the invention of simultaneity 


‘In view oflts potential for of a new, logical and intellectual 


feel it is too dangerous to comm^ 
the SNR 300.” . 

If policymakers felt the breeder m 
tor was indispensable they ought to| 
riously try and make it safe and pic* 


Wtm of spatial order, in a Word; the 
autonomy of art. >•••■' 

ftce continue to be the achievements 
JWitt, if Braque and Picasso are to be 
j! eVe d l 'Was the unwanted revolution 
'Junintentional invention of cubism. 


scientific proof that It was. ■ ' 1 r 1 T ucm,onal invention or cumsm. 

He said it was not right to f InndtqnM.- ami 

dividual critics to unearth the mlf for ihe phenomenon. ^ 

and shortcomings of Institutions!* fomous and espen- 

research. It shofild be the other * g™ never really popu a u 
j'. ... . a have 1 social imnnrt was nil from 


round; the constructors shduld >?P! rt *“ , nU f"™ 

prove their point. XTS' pub J,' 5 found 11 100 lnlel ' 

The Munich physicist he whv. there 


critical of the policy pursued by KJ 
ruhe nuclear research centre. QMJ 
results of sound scientific wprlf T 
seldom made public, he said. 

Any doubts they expressed were J* 
!y written out of published wo;^ 
summarising their findings. 


i .J» and this may well be why, there 
J/ten no end to the flood of publlca- 


no end to the flood of publica- 
J 5 * 1 ^hism and the cubists. The ca- 


tL WIU INC CUUHKIi JIIV — 

of the Cologne exhibition adds 
of expertise on the subject 
writers deal critically and at 
Jjp widi ehrlier interpretations and 
u Afresh look at the sources of cu- 




company speak various dialects, but it 
did little to relieve the boredom. 

Tabari’s company are increasingly 
falling prey to psychoanalytical self-re- 
nunciation, self-contained to an extent 
that no longer interests outsiders. 

The only feature of the evening's per- 
formance that stuck in one's memory 
was the unaesthetlc sight of actors 
throwing raw eggs at each other. 

As they pleasurably rubbed themsel- 
ves in gooey egg white and yolk all that 
wa left was the sight of them revelling 
in an orgy of dirtying themselves. 

Most of the audience left the tent in 
disgust. 

Werner Schroeter's production of 
Don Carlos did , little to measure up to 
theatrical standards either. It was a 
teased-out combination of classical dra- 
ma and failed improvisation. 

The highlight of the performance was 
when everyone cried Scheisse (shit) and 
the entire company made a quick stage 
exit, as Well it might, to the accompani- 
ment of loud jeers from the stalls. 

Andras Fricsay's Red Ryder was 
much more compelling. It too was 
strongly anti-American, but at least en- 
tertaining. 

The Italians, who deserved unstinting 
praise, performed a charming, true-to- 
style commedia delTarte. It was much 
more satisfactory. 

Hans Georg Berger, the festival ma- 
nager, gave notice that it was not going 
to be a festival of comfortable confir- 
mation, of easy-going recognition. 

Where the wind blew colder, he 
wrote, the theatre needed the courage to 
show drama that was different and dis- 
concerting. 

That was all well and good, but did 
disconcerting need to be below stan- 
dard? Rose Marie BomgSsser 

. (Die Weii, 5 June 1 982; 


Lots of words about cubism 
despite social impact of nil 


or form and space ranging from Helm- 
holtz and Wundt to Bergson and Wil- 
lium James. 

Picasso may well have got to know 
about James’s relief perspective from 
Gertrude Stein. 

So this could possibly turn out to be 
an untapped source of fhe cubist prac- 
tice of startling change? in degree of 
reality.apd point of vieiy. 

Cubists tended to switch round ele- 


ments or form and function, to trans- 
pose (he convex into the concave and so 
on. 

But other sources could be adduced 
for many such practices back in art his- 
tory to Giotto, Uccello, DDrer, Caiiibla- 
so and Hogarth, for instance, and give 
rise to just as much speculation. 

Such a major exhibition as the Col- 
ogne Kunsthafie ope is invariably ex- 
Contlnued on page 12 
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1 Herr Benecke’s research group " J® Without coming up with anything 
nanced by the Bonn Research Ml " f ^allynew. 
but he had found it hard io rea ^ t u astute observer, was 

perts working in the nuclear powT aware ofit* direct descent from 
dually. . ■ p*-. 

...Hfi group were not Interest”, Teuber does, however, 

checking the figures submitted flu 1 ijjTPiMeresting point in referring to 
i. Way theorie. of the perception 
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Fartiat id IkirfB Tugboata', 1918 . 




Panel in dog 
box over 
festival choice 


T he German language choices for 
this year's Berlin Theatre Festival 


X this year's Berlin Theatre Festival 
are not quite os classical and staid as a 
glance at the authors might indicate.' 

But the absence of contemporary dra- 
ma, of anything avant garde, of*, small 
theatres and young directors, has caus- 
ed dissatisfaction with the selection 

panel. ■ , 

. The programme includes the compa- 
ny of George Tabori whose - exemplary 
work has been so stubbornly ignored by 
the critics. At least the festival organi- 
sers saW fit to reward his good .work by 
■commissioning a production. .< . 

He did the premiere staging of Der 
Voyeur ; which was also written by him. 

Though he did not achieve the same 
foreboding and unforgetable forceful • 
ness as in his last stage production with 
Beckett scenes' and Enzensberger's 
Untergang- der Titanic (Sinking of the 
Titanic), he was again ‘ convincing 
through his intensive ensemble work 
and the general validity of the theme. 

■. The piece revolves around liberal 
whites and embittered blacks in the 
Manhattan of the 1960s. The poor 
blacks show little understanding for the 
sorrows of a Jewish intellectual In' Hit- 
ler's concentration camp. 

Rudiments of understanding are suf- 
focated by the ignorance of social 
norms. Stanley Walden's music almost 
turns the piece into black musical co- 
medy. 

The framework programme has pro- 
vided some of the invited theatres -with 
an opportunity to stage not only what 
was picked by the jury but also produc- 
tions of their own choice. Bochum, for 
instance, has used this opportunity to 
present Heiner Mailer’s HerzstOck 
(Heart Pioce). 

In the actual list, Berlin Is represen- 
ted fourfold, including a Beckett pro- 
duction by the two actors Peter Fritz 
and Otto Sander who are also giving 
guest performances at the SchaubOhnc. 
The SchaubOhnc itself has not been in- 
cluded by the jury Which put the Frcle 
Volksbilhne with : Qrttber’s and : Minet- 
ti’s Faust on the programme. i : > - • 

The fact that, after, a. long break, state 
.theatres are doubly represented. is. cer- 
tainly not; general manager Boy Go- 
ibert’a merit. <■ ■ 1 1 1 ' 

The two Hans Neuenfels evenings — 
Musil’s Sch warmer (Dreamer) 1 'and 
1 KJelst’s PenthesJieb — stand ’out In the 
disjointed and mediocre repertory.* ■ 

Of the six West German productions, 
all except ‘Nachtgayl (Nfgljt AsyJuiji) — 
' directed 1 by' Jdlgen'tJrosch of'the DEjR 
— wire 'able tb comfe't'O' Berlin. /' 
Tasso by . Erast ^endt i* ip keeping 
the general trenji I wliefeby afier 

a period of jndiyiajfalistic theatre — 


f fatient sticking tq tl)o, bobk,is coming 
nto its own again. '» , ' ' , . 


into its own, again. >, i - . 

• : The two contributions by the Bochum 
Schauspieihaus are entirely unconven- 
tional. The G DR director tfeam Karge/ 
LanghofFs 1 Kirachgarten (The ■ Cherry 
Orchard) with its vibrant, comical and 
in parts grotesque staging has confused 
many of those in whose cars; No site's 
melancholy, notes mill linger and who 
would have expected mo re, subdued to- 
nes even frpm a fresher and less melan- 
choly Chekhov interpretation. 


(Pfiold: Catalogue) 


Rainer HOynck 


(Kandelibfclt. 21 May 1982) 
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Death of Peter Weiss casts shadow 
over language academy meeting 


The estrangement between an u ■ MEDICINE 
life has been clearly in evldenofa 1 M 
the late 18th century; and the “artlfa ■ 
llty of art” is emerging as a threait. • I JT 4 
existence. . 


T he annual spring meeting in Lflne- 
burg of the Gebnan Academy of 
Language and Letters was overshadow- 
ed by the death of this year’s BUchner 
Prize laureate, Peter Weiss, 
i The theme of the meeting, “The Arti- 
ficiality of Art", might appear some- 
what removed from realities. But as it 
turned out, it proved an explosive and 
controversial issue dealing with the rela- 
tionship of ait and life — . the issue that 
- dominated the works of Peter WeisB . 
ii' The heated discussion in Uneburg 
, was, however, not prompted by the 
works of Peter Weiss but by Wolfgang 
> Hildesheimer's latest book Marbot, \ the 
rare ease of a biography in which eve- 
rything except the hero and his family is 
'authentic. 

»' This exciting biography of an art his- 
torian in Goethe's world was not inten- 
• ded as a satire, Hilde&heimer said in his 
wry report on the four-year history of 
: the book, 

.Instead, the fictitious subject of the 
‘ biography is intended to intensify its 
• realism, for Marbot - could very well 
have actually existed in that era. 

■ Interweaving autobiographical mate- 
rial, Hildesheimer's intention was to de- 
pict a man who founders on the fact 
that, lacking artistic creativity of his 
' own, he has to. remain a theoretician of 
• art. ■ • ' 

Hildesheimer would himself have 
loved to have become a great artist; and 
the art interpretations attributed to 
Marbot bear witness to his great un- 
derstanding of an. 

• But, has he succeeded in solving the 
central problem of artist novels, i.e. to 
make a fictitious artist credible through 
his equally fictitious works of art? 
Academy President Peter de Men- 


; Continued frontpage 11 
pected to shed hew 1 light on the unsol- 
ved riddles of cubism. 

But one Is bound to quote Georges 
Braque, who said: “There are certain 
rtcrets in my work that not even I un- 
derstand, and I have no Intention of 
trying.” . . » 

, . . Wh at visitors are shown Is more an il- 
Umratiop of the bulky , catalogue, albeit 
an ambitious ope, an^a numbers of , tax- 

portico to Zadkine. They include 40 
Picassos, 22 Braques, 16 Oris, 11 Ligera 
and works by DCjraln. Delaunay, the 
Vjllon brothers,’ Lipchitz arid Laurens, 
Glibes ahd Mctzlngfer.tb name but 'the 
more importknf ciiblsts'. ■ 

' Why thd exhibition, is supposed 1b 
help clarify the debate on the nodvdkux 
.jwuKtfiw remains a mystery, howevbr. It 
might beat be said to serve as a contrast 
• Above i all* it- shows that cubism took 
shape from :'an. intellectual eoncepL.lt 
•was -ait of the intellect,' itsvfreedom was 
' disciplined,' 1nolarbitrary< • •••■ . 

I t abhorred - arbitrariness and felt 
slapdash world with colours 1 was a - sin 
against the prevailing- spirit What hiany 
saw as deformationwasarieilberatebid 
for form. \ .- 

EoPiun/en 

' . , (Die WdU 5 June 1982) 


delssohn repeatedly pointed to the par- 
ticular. artificiality that marks H a work 
, of art within a work of art." 

But does not literature anyway con- 
sist of nothing but “invented 
stories" as Yale Germanist Peter De- 
metz showed in his review of world lite- 
rature? ■ 

The “courage of pure fiction," he 
said, is extremely rare and the literary 
work of art has always been trying to 
appear "authentic" in what must be 
described as a "serious game.” 

To depict “deeds and sorrows" as if 
one were oneself part Of them, Demetz 
said, was proof of “genuine 
testimony" even in Homer. 

And even in. our age. writers like Her- 
bert Achternbusch centre their stories 
around their own “sensitive self- 
confidence," putting reality and fiction 
next to each other as equals. But 
Achternbusch's “stew rhetoric" 
(Demetz), housed between literature 
and, film, no longer cements such con- 
ventional instruments as the 
“fictitious narrator" of former days. 
Now, the true author becomes the wit- 
ness of a "consuming mistrust of the 
.world" and laments; “These are poor ti- 
mes for npy imagination I" 

Berlin music historian Carl Dablhaus 
dealt -with the “fictitious 12-tone 
music" in Thomas Mann’s novel Doctor 
Faustus. 

Coached by the music theoretician 
T. W.' Adorno, Thomas Mann created 
the composer Adrian LcverkOhn as a 
symbol of the good and evil of German 
intellect. . 

In keeping with Thomas Mann's own 
precepts, Dahilmus opposed any inter- 
pretation that would strip this novel of 
the "artificiality of art" and replace this 
by “reality." 

The. fuU-blpodedncss of, the charac- 
ters and the exactitude In the descrip- 
tion of music are pure fiction, he said. 
Thpmas Mann's, novel is no essay, and 
the author had no intention of showing 
. logical contexts. The dominant factor In 
the: hook is the triumph of, the 
"magic of inter-relations." 

1 Schoenberg’s 12-tone technique ap- 
pears in the book in a considerably dis- 
torted form. All that interested the au- 
thor was its "allegorical richness that 


marks music realities," as Dahihaus put 
it. 

The involuntary change-over from 
extreme rationality to superstition and 
from freedom to bondage was used by 
Thomas Mann to depict the 
“dialectics of the Oerman Intellect in 
the form of a fictitious biography." 

According to Dahihaus, Thomas 
Mann saw himself as the psychologist 
of the era, treating “the rest" as a meta- 
phor. Doctor Faustua is thus at best a 
Nietzsche novel and the enraged com- 
poser Schoenberg had no reason to feel 
abused.' 

Using 19th century artist novels as an 
example, Hamburg museum director 
Wemer Hofmann elaborated on how an 
artist can aohieve self-realisation within 
his environment. 


"Anybody who surrenders himstitu 
art, must sacrifice himself as , 
person,” says a passage in Tied 
works. For the person hopelcts) 
entwined in (he "artificiality j 
art"; this is tantamount to suicide ill 
cannot fulfil his own expectations. 


‘Life’s breaking points’ 
key to mental illness 


vjeople who don't go out of their 
I minds about certain events have no 


(Mannheimer Morgen, 3 June) 


Ticklish vote of solidarity 
for imprisoned Turks 


T he European writers' meeting in the 
Hague almost foundered on the 
wording of the closing communique. 

The hope of contention was the inclu- 
sion ip the communique of a solidarity 
declaration with five imprisoned Tur- 
kish authors. This raised the issue of 
Poland. 

' It was npt until the assembled writers 
agreed on a formula whereby it would 
not be (he total body of the writers pre- 
sent but the International PEN Centre 
and the West German Writers Associa- 
tion who would back a solidarity decla- 
ration for imprisoned writers both in 
Turkey and in Poland that the commu- 
nique was passed to everybody's relief. 

, Until then, the smallest common de- 
nominator on which the 60 writers from 
18 countries had been able to agree was 
that “they Would support all efforts 
aimed at securing peace through disar- 
mament, regardless of their govern- 
ments' blessings or otherwise!” A rider 
said that they would “consider it their 
duty to assist to the best of their ability 
thbse persons who were being persecu- 
ted for promoting peace.” 

All this sounds like a bit of generali- 
sation; but it Had tangible political ef- 
fects, as shown by the 15-hour discus- 
sion. 


cannot fulfil his own expectations. duds 10 ®° ou * Sigmund Freud 
Buf It also enables today, artK 

abv’’' Hofmann ESSfJS?*'* 5** K> establish the link between 
any, Hofmann told the meeting, and psychological or pqcho- 

The closing session saw the awarii loMticl disorders, 
the Friedrich Gundolf Prize To Tm Though medicine has long delved 
Tezuka, the doyen of Japan's Gen too the many consequences of emotio- 
hists, and of the Johann Heinrich Yg H | crisis situations, the systematic ex- 
Prize to the Casanova translator Hd ploration of such links did not begin 
von Sauter. ‘ in ill after World War II. 

...... „ . . As Professor Johannes Siegrist of 

Wolfgang Schthnack Mirtur g University's Institute of 
. (Mannheimer Morgen, 3 June k ytdical Sociology explains in the 
a « -tf • 1 • uiazine Dor Ncrvcnarzt, life events are 

OT QO 1 1 H O T \ 07 events that disrupt a regular routine, rc- 
yj. jviiuaixij ■ qo]ring g considerable adjustment ef- 

npnrlc^ This does not apply to all events in 

*■*•*■ *^^ tqoil measure, but primarily to events 

fat are undesirable, unexpected and 
The proposal by GOnter Grass fixth • nmol be influenced by the individual 
establishment of a “legal protection be wwtmed. U also applies to events that 
reau" for those in East and West tfc lead to unfavourable consequences, 
found themselves in trouble due to thd like the accumulation of various 
being part of the peace movements ertiii within a short span of time, life 
rejected by official GDR repress outs can impose such a strain as to 
lives like Stephan Hermlln and Ho- uhit impossible for the individual to 
mann Kant. But, after the resohstk* ajtriththem. 
was passed, other GDR writers saldfa lib leads to emotional tension, ex- 
the proposal was quite acceptable, . I trowe Muro-hormonal and patho-phy- 
Hermnnn Kant promised that th«w| "Wa 1 reactions that can promote 
of the resolution would be published. I #pnic or psychological disorders — 


reau" for those in East and Westri lead to unfavourable consequences, 
found themselves in trouble due to thd Lite the accumulation of various 
being part of the peace movement vis ertiii within a short span of time, life 
rejected by official GDR reprewfc mob can impose such a strain as to 
lives like Stephan Hermlln and lie- wbt ft impossible for the individual to 
mann Kant. But, after the rcsotaw qtwlththem. 
was passed, other GDR writers isidfa lib leads to emotional tension, ex- 
the proposal was quite acceptable,., (srive Muro-hormonal and patho-phy* 
Hermann Kant promised that theW dloglca! reactions that can promote 
of the resolution would be published. *!*nic or psychological disorders — 
This is naturally an encourageffltf «Ptdally in conjunction with existing 
for the followers of the “Swords to *k factors. 


Ploughshares" movement. 


All these life events (hat impose a 


It « largely due to the p«*» 2 ?*gr a "non., pec fio Mroti ayn- 
nance of write™ from the two OeiP ™ ! in it, turn trigger! an ad- 
atata, that intra-German dlapbtea n* »"* wpoiwe by the organism, 
ed rotemost In the discussion, si* ur » research has punued two 
meeting, 1 1 WUM, ‘ the. one hand it has 

a. . l. aL m ^ytedacute stress situations In the 

En?. JiTtbmakc'lhH a Jm * trSnS Sfi 

nsthcr than , German cvcntbyc^nc Kfflo^c.tp " Z tog 
a Dutch city as the venue failed, J hr events happening to Individuals 
A Dutch observer said he hBd the » ach w jh c death of a close relative, On 
presslon . that . the Germans from 


and West were at any moment about Jt |% . t . A 

“embrace each other if they could wl ; 0^6118 Sl8rt 
find some common ground." ... 

Our European neighbours were* . . L A n1r 

ried about tod i much thinking 1 i iU Dll UmvIL 
“all-German” categories even (Wfl 4 

Gamer Qaua (for many years BtfflJ of hospital bacteria that 

'permanent representative in Ball^J b. b, S!L? 1 W ^?r en " 

lln) stressed the necessity of an W», fa,. „ ' . m ‘ no ‘>lologiit Professor Uwe 

German dialogue, for the sake ofEf ^, d 'Mlc!tbtmw ^ 

^*Oaus Was also one of the debate Id * 'Wbule. of * 

tdpve and not always selective use of 
JoDdirdandbiotics. 

wcuri at home, a urethra infec* 
mo *dy be cured with nm-of- 


Haym, Btaphan 
aemfEnti^mWilipth Fadaral RapubUe) 


pean peace, i. ' u 

■: Gays was also one of the debste 
ders on the subject of utopia and 
matism in the peace movement 1 J 

• : He warned of “unrealistic Hlud 

— in contrast to the equally comrt^ 
Austrian Robert Jungle, who called wj 
technology boycott and technology 
botage as a means of preserving pea* 
. The meeting showed once more 
writers from East and West can i 
despite conflicting views and- tnitj 
can even come up with a joint ded 
lion, ■ 

Their effort are soon to be corti*j 
yt the Cologne loteiiit. But they m . 
beware of getting carried away. : " 

HaraldKMnscbnitt 

. lDw*clietAUge(nelM«SP' 1 ! Tla B f^ 

6iune.. 


the other hand, this type of research 
deals with life events on the periphery 
of certain psychological or psychoso- 
matic disorders. 

Research methods have been im- 
proved continuously. While the origina- 
tors simply went by a checklist of life 
events, regarding the strains imposed by 
the various events as equal, subsequent 
efforts tried to evaluate the different ty- 
pes of strain in terms of severity. 

It has now been established that the 
gravest danger potential rests with 
events that sever intimate ties. 

Acute stress situations are particular- 
ly severe in cases of war, crises, revolu- 
tions and accidents affecting entire 
population groups. Such life events can 
lead to bizarre psychological disorders. 

Professor B. Cooper of the Central 
Institute for Mental Health, Mannheim, 
has found that the victims of collective 
crisis situations react in three overlap- 
ping phases (Der Ncrvenarzt). 

After the first confrontation, they re- 
main stunned and paralysed for up to 
an hour; it is not until the second (with- 
drawal) phase that they mobilise their 
psychological defences. The post-trau- 
matlc phase Is marked by the emotional 
processing of the event to the point of 
normalisation. 

But should this adjustment process 
fail, long-lasting disorders can occur, 
among them depression, exhaustion, in- 
somnia and inhabllity to concentrate. 

’ Munich psychiatrist Professor P. Ma- 
tUssek has vMdly described the delayed 
psychosomatlo disorders of Nazi con- 
centration camp inmates. Bven many 
year? after the brutality of incarcera- 
tion, these people still suffer from pho- 
bias, depressions, nightmares and psy- 
chological and psychosomatic disor- 
ders. 

Dramatic medical and biological 
changes can also affect the mental 
health of the Individual. Thus, for in- 
stance, certain types of surgery — such 
as a cataract operation or open heart 
surgery or the removal of the uterus — 
can lead to psychological disorders. 

Mothers are particularly endangered 
in the first three months after delivery, 
when they frequently suffer psychologi- 
cal or neurotio disorders. 

It has been found that there Is a 
higher incidence of traumatic life events 


In the lives of acute schizophrenics than 
in those of healthy persons. 

Life events involving loss or disap- 
pointment are frequently followed by 
depression. But not only the mind, the 
body as well is affected by such events. 

It is quite possible that various life 
events increase the risk of pregnancy 
complications or cancer. 

In the first four years following the 
loss of the spouse, widowed people 
show an above-average death rate from 
what can only be called “a broken 
heart“ which is clinically diagnosed as 
cardiovascular disease or infection. 

Professor Siegrist has proved that va- 
rious soda] and occupational strains in- 
crease the risk of cotonary disorders 
(psychosoziat). 

Life event research has so far been 
unable to explain why some people re- 
spond to certain events by coming 
dowh with severe disorders while 
others, who have experienced a similar 
situation, emerge unscathed or indeed 
'stronger. 

To close this gap, the researchers how 
take additional factors into account that 
might either alleviate or intensify the ef- 
fects of life events. 

It appears that certain character traits 
promote . vulnerability. Some people 
seem to have acquired the ability (be it 
genetically or through experience) to 
mobilise various mechanisms to enable 
them to cope with difficulties. 

According to Bennina Orendi of 
Bepte University, survival strategies can 
be either offensive (by attempting to 
change the situation that has triggered 
the stress) or defensive (by Suppressing 
or re-assessiftg the unpleasant situa- 
tion). In the end, the victim finds him- 
self helpless In his dilemma [psychoso- 
zial). 

Behavioural researchers at Chicago 
University have found out that persons 
with an optimlstio drive to tackle dis- 
tressing life events are much more capa- 
ble of avoiding harmfiil consequences 
than those who passively accept their 
lot (Journal of Health and Behaviour). 

Lately, soolal support has been, re- 
ceiving more and more attention from 
life event researchers. 

Socially well integrated people with a 
discussion partner whom thev can trust 
; and to whom they can go for help rarely 
' suffer from psychological or physical ' 
: disorders in the wake of traumatic 
events. 

This makes it obvious that social sup- 
port can amount to more than just the 
trivial formula: “Be nice to each 


other." 


RolFDcgan 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zdtung 
(Ur DeuUcMand, 26 May 1 982) 


M! antibiotics, while a hospital fre- 
jWias to use more potent prepare- 
•SJjjMbnor Ullmano said, 
jjiy per cent of pus bacteria In the 
^P°^>ccl group found in. Kiel 
SPf are already resistant to pent- 
ir* and this resistance Is not pnly 
HftpR to the same family of cplls 
JihT 0 alien species. 

a review of the. conditions 
j3=£tych antibiotics are used, and 
hygiene anti sterility. 

'rif.;: . V/w/flrf 

ife b»jK*rWu*m as May WS2> 
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Nuclear photos 
can predict 
heart attacks 

G erman doctors have won a prize 
for a teaching film showing how 
heart attacks can be predicted by the 
use of nuclear medicine. 

The film which won the award from 
82 other films in a Salzburg competi- 
tion, was produced by b team at the JU- 
lich nuclear research centre. 

According to Professor L, E. Felnen- 
degen; who has been described as the 
spiritual father of the film, the ehtire 
German population can now be given a 
checkup using the new method. 

He says that it now can dd for heart 
disease what brass X-rays once did for 
tuberculosis. Not only was it possible, 
but it should be done. 

The method has been adopted jn 
America, he said, and is being used in 
four German hospitals in addition . to 
the JQlich centre. \ 

It involves a 90-second checkup. 
Radioactive fatty add is injected into the 
patient Impulses are e nutted and picked 
up and shown up on a monitor screen. 

What happens is shown in the film. 
The heart muscle needs fatty acids to 
get the energy to function. • . 

The radiation shows how.much of the 
injected fatty acids are consumed and 
where. 

Doctors can see where heart tissue is 
healthy and where it is not. 

Advantages of the method are: it is 
quick, it is cheap, it can be used on a 
mass scale, and the amount of radiation 
invbJvcd fs less (han In a ndrmarX-ray f 
While the method was &(lll in its re- 
search stage, the Jfllich scientists (doc- 
tors, biologists, physicists, chemists, 
electronics engineers and mathemati- 
cians) had to produce everything them- 
selves. i 

Professor Feinendegen pointed to the 
huge costs due to cardiovascular disea- 
ses In countries like the United Stalefc. 
This affects not only the patient but ttio 
entire national economy', j 

There are more than one million peo- 
ple In the Federal Republic of Germany 
who owe their lives to 'costly bypate 
operations. ; 

The film clearly shows how the nu- 
clear chemists succeeded in removing 
one building block from the fatty acid 
molecule and replacing It by a low-n- 
diation iodine atom. 

This was naturally preceded by long 
and tedious research work but the re- 
sults were worth It. 

The iodine isotope that has been 
charged jn the cyclotron and made ra- 
■ dioaCifte nf tier Way cMtige j ’ t lie proper- 
ties of the fatty arid in the combustion 
process. 

It therefore acts as a “directional 
transmitter” Within a normally function- 
ing system. Moreover, its low half-life 
period (the reduction of radiation to 
one half) of about 13 hours imposes no 
permanent strain on the body and ca[i 
easily be removed from the blood in the 
form'of lodiriC. • 

‘Dlrebiion-finding equipment reacts to 
the positron radiation, transmitting im- 
pulses to a computer hipnitor, which re- 
liably shows the fatty . Acid concentre- 

'■ UMCn-ft! ‘ . !'■ f ' ' 

’''Die doctor cAn determine whether 
. the. heart metabolism is normal or weajc 
or excessive or non-existent. 

Rolf Jung \ 
(lpieiolsriis Pail, 25 May 1982) 
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T ho old Romans might have had a 
point when they coined the phrase 
de gustibus non disputandum est (you 
cannot argue about taste). 

What they meant was the taste of na- 
tural products. But what about today's 
products that pretend to be natural al- 
though their taste is derived from che- 
micals? 

• Food chemists Eva Kapfelsberger, 26, 
and Udo Pollmer, 28, think little of the 
Roman injunction on discussing tastes 
when it comes to today's foods. Their 
book Isa und stirb. Chemfe in unserer 
Nahrung (Eat and Die. Chemicals in 
Our Food) is a clear indictment of to- 
day's food industry. 

“By regularly eating foods that derive 
their taste and flavour from chemicals 
we must one day regard their taste as 
■ ‘natural*.” . 

The authors list a number of genuine 
natural products which, having been 
conditioned by the food industry, we 
now reject as being "unnatural". 

For example, until recently, the US 
canning industry used pure naturai 
sheet-metal tins in canning. But for 
' health reasons it switched to tins with a 
thin coating of synthetic resin on the in- 
side. 

As a result, some of the food thus 
canned, like pineapples, lost the metal- 
lic taste previously imparted by the tin. 

Market researchers found that the 
customers refused to buy the new non- 
■ metallic pineapples because “they don't 
taste like a pineapple should." 

The canners responded promptly by 
1 growing a type of pineapple that has a 
built-in metallic taste. 

1 The whole thing is no more and no 
less than a perversion of nature. 

The book Is full of similar examples, 
some of them 1 stomach-turning. ' 


FOOD 


Recipe for a tasty death: 
just keep on eating 


It is the merit of the Kiepenheuer and 
Witsch publishing house, Cologne, to 
have once again taken the bull by the 
horns without regard for possible legal 
action by various government authori- 
ties. 

The publishers have for some years 
been tracking down polluters and other 
ecology culprits. 

Their small series of publications, all 
of which are based on thorough , re- 
search, was ushered in in 1078 with the 
alarming book Seveso ist tiberal! ( Seve- 
so is Everywhere) by researchers Eg- 
mont R. Koch and Fritz Vahrenhoit.,. 

The two authors continued their 
sleuthing with the book Im Emstfall 
hilflos? Katastrophensch utz bei Atom- 
und ChemfcunftUleh (Helpless When 
the Crunch Comes?) published in 
198°. 

, In 1981, Kiepenheuer and Witsch 
continued this series with their sensatio- 
nal report on medicine and pharmaceu- 
ticals entitled Ctesunde GeschSfle (A 
Healthy Business). This book was a 
joint eftort by four authors. 

The hook Bhouid have triggered far- 
reacbing consequences and should have 
revolutionised the pharmaceuticals 
market. 

But once the dust settled and the 
companies concerned presented their 
rebuttals it was back to business as 
usual. 

... Only recently,, journalist Carmen 
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Thomas publicly raised the question as 
to why the Swiss Army can manage on 
a range of 100 pharmaceuticals while 
the Bundeswehr needs 300 and the Ger- 
man pharmaceuticals' market as a whole 
consists of ’ 74,000 different prepara- 
tions. 

Kiepenheuer and Witsch have now 
published the fourth book of the series 
and they are still unafraid. But then, 
they also have' Heinrich Boll as' their 
tiiost prominent house author and some 
of his courage seems to have rubbed 
oir. • 

.,i The latest of the series is the food re- 
pprt Iss und stirb. Note that the title is 
"eat and die' 4 rather than “eat or die,” 
whicji would at least leqve an option. , 

i The aim is to uncover the practices of 
a mass industry that has not only in- 
fluenced our eating habits but also 
changed our natural taste buds. 

Our natural environment must be 
viewed with Increasing scepticism be- 
cause our old natural criteria such as 
colour, appearance, taste and moisture 
now come from a test tube rather than 
from mother nature. 

. Sausage?, which, should in any event 
be regarded with a great deal of suspi- 
cion, are now enriched with all sorts of 
substances such as glucose, starch syrup 
.end other additives that do not belong 
inaseusage, , 

The purpose of these additives is not 
only to enhance the appearance but 
also to save on what should be the main 
substance of any sausage: meat. 

•• •. ' .,i i • 

, ^Gluconodolta' lacton, a “maturing 
agent” is particularly popular with Ger- 
man sausage manufacturers — sq much 
so that they used 12,000 tons oT it in 
1974 alone. 

!, .Though .thesq additives are hapless 
if consumed in .small doses, they, in no 
„woy enchance the quality of the pro- 
duct. . .. ...... .., r ...... . 

The authors oite the report of a food 
chemist- to the effeot that “the industry 
adds excessive, .quantities, of sugar to 
achieve the same, amount, (jn terms, of 
, weigh t).of the i flnishpd, product iwitb, the 
minimum possible quantity, of., meat. 

, Unfortunately, such purely commercial 
considerations have, a more than nega- 
tive effect.” 

. Even more alarming are the charges 
felled by the authors at the official 
food control authorities: “When the 
, hormone .^scapdal. .. and,, the losses 
sustained by .business as a.iresult of it 
peaked because the public refused • t& 


•: ; i i-.i* ; t ■■ i ■ r.i • ■ .,1 1, i 
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buy contaminated meat, a state 5ec«J 
ry at the Health Ministry, Professoi I 
Wolters, came up with a threat. Hesaid 

that his Ministry was considering n , rfl|_ ^ _ 

longer informing the public in cased I lifi YV13TI 

similar scandals.” ■** m.**.***.!. 

In their preface, the authors say ifo 

they plan to publish further books m miAMA r 

food. For the sake of accuracy, they say till VA U™ Vlil I 

their present book deals only with ih> * 

most problematic types or food, Lt iTuis-Peter Bull’s is definitely not a 
animal-based products. [Iname to conjure with at the Bun- 

The only practical advice the Button Mfiminalamt, or Federal CID, in 

can give consumers is to steer dear d J^baden. 

supermarkets and shop in small, Tsmuly Bonn's commissioner for the pre- 
shops or in stores specialising in nq^un] ^on of data abuse he is a thorn in 
..foods. . ■ ftdlwh of criminal records officers. 

They recommend buying in shop ^ keeps up ft constant stream of 
where food is prepared and packaged plaints about the facts the police 
in front of the customer. . . Jmany other authorities unneccesa- 
But this is a costly bit of advic?, qub *computer-file. 
apart form the fact that these neigh- E«n HerrTerstiegen, the Bundeskri- 
bourhood shops have pretty much cfc ianit's conciliatory Press spokes- 
appeared from our big cities. . :. unable to resist a telling joke at 
. , What makes tho advice so imporiaa, ^ !0 r BuIVb expense, 
however, is that we have inadequate b 'Herr Bull's complaints?” he asks, 
gal provisions on food adulteration, ^ you know, I'm not even sure he 
- The food industry disregards eve'ntk raid allow me to note his phone num- 
most basic principles of food hygiene’ krlnmy notebook.” 

The fact is that “the present set-up of To be fair, the Bundeskriminalamt 
German research is splendidly geared la Billions of facts on file, so more is 

snake than someone’s pocket book. 

Wda, access to the BKA computer is 
Eva Kapfelsberger and Udo Pollmer: fuuol jkny pro blem. 

rtiHT ’:. Bull and hi. counterpart, at 
320; DM1S JO ‘ ^ Iml have taken a particularly ert- 


The man who keeps an eye on the 
micro-chip that keeps an eye on you 





to channelling ever new chemical subs- 
tances into the food we eat.” . 


tia! look at the Bundeskrimlnalamt's 
criahal records. 

Ail result, the BKA and its up-to- 
d»iIoute computerised mine of inform 


This statement was made in 1956 nd wlnhsye been given more publicity 


has been borne out subsequently. Hbblo their liking. 

Wtuor Bull's latest data protection mi lr' 

In any event, the ratio of addilivesu f QUrt h k has even prompted Professor Bull admits that the BKA is 
growing all the time. Most of the$e pt* fa, ^ QT Minister Gerhart Baum not 50, °iy to blame. Most of its facts are 

substances make it possible, to do mj ^ j n d e f enC0 D f the police supplied by the Under, 

with tried and proven processes suchss aJlnttUJgence agencies. ft so cosy to feed a computer with 

the cold-smoking pf sausages., . countless facts (hat at times it appears 

• In the- final pages of their book, En simpler to maintain a steady input than 

KapfclsbcrgeV and Udo Pollmer prt«« EnhrmmiA ftffort 10 beforehand whether the facts 

a 12-point list of demands. Whin mute «10rmQU5 »non are worth noting, 

this so frightening is that these demsodj A now central file on breaches of the 

should never hHve had to be rni«i H ...... peace, meaning demonstrators with a 

They should hnVe been taken for gn* « u ni said the report railea ade« predilection for violence, has several 

ted and the average consumer wduli Jrv 10 mention what enormous «■ times been revised, then scrapped, and 
have considered them met long ago. ft P ut Il U 0 tl f lt ®J n *J t comply Is now kept to exact specifications Pro- 

from it. " • - Bu » • df “ire to ensure feMO r Bull feels are tolerable. 

A comment by the Bonn Health W S Sged'Mo 1 S > , , lro, data protection com- 

rilstry speaks for' Itself: “A toldrableji mUjo^ peraons mlssioner In Hesse, still has misgivings 

terpis of public health) niaxlnibm ling frofeiior Bull docs' not feel hit job is ab u 0Ut th s n,e because an cnt ^M i5 
for cadmium in pork 1 kidneys wo* | iWar< | m . - effort “My w l , * ncv ® r court proceedings are started 

have to be so low as to preclude sell* pllem,” hei!«! “Udiat I am noil >ialnit ^monstrators or squatters, 
this product at all ” . . - * to menUon s^cifio Instances of 

The point is that the consume cao-, *Wb public. : h 

not eat his food without giving it ,0 * There are flies that contain entries ^ public pros cu 

other thought. He must, therefore be oa • ddldren and old people who have - . - . , - ' — 

his guard. One course of action Is I® J Jhulnesi being In criminal records, , 

port to the authors any known side-d: Acould prove It if only we were al- — — . 1 v e 

fects from chemicals in food. Tbe^’ W to do so” )\I GW n$)Ffl"llll 

thorarpake a point -of giving their ad- The basic problem both with police ITVff UttlU A&AJ 

dress in the foreword. ■ and with data systems kept ■ . ■ hj . 

Rupert ibWHgenco agencies Is that once . thft SOIiVI 

( Deutsches' AHSemetdes Sonniagw* Kn on fl] p | t » s alm0gl Impossible to ' ' 

• • ••• J0Mwl ^«try deleted. 

g aewtu. ln i lnirlllnrn-r -g — 't 1\T«w categories of white-collar 
' . : Insatiable thirst for knowledge i^l crime, especially computer offen- 

vdhtibnal react™ carfnol ba 'IJ; Evan the police admit that ce«. ate to be put op the autute book In 

as the worst possibility . <. ' fc** k »dly need del.dnfc but they » Bonn bid to plug lege! loophole.. 

' : if this were to happen, areas tWN h> Had th. lime. ^* B . ‘ “ 

in aizi from several iAntfer- to all era put forwerd u e the Bonn eeblnttj luitlce Minister JDr- 

ope, or hundreds™ thousands afegUr S^jpedal il*IT would need to be gen Skibmude wdd whllejeollar crlrae 
ratnilei, woilld be°aTfected. ■ ... «> »a throuzh flies end delete .hould not beedalped for Ingenuity. 

Contrary 'to thieoLission of tfq* ^ryWonrutlon. j 1 ? 

ry’s iriteritioris the two orb ups ot 4; £2 enough the computw program* rsd to ths decline In respect for the law 

Parts'. toe W |°u n p 8 po^d g [he P cri 1 i S ., J^Prablam^ Byno meene ell 


Enormous effort 
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It includes an enormous number of 
unevaluated data, such as lists of peo- 
ple suspected at some stage of being 
connected with the urban guerrilla 
scene but only suspected and in no way 
substantiated. 

Professor Bull is particularly unhap- 
py about self-perpetuating files kept on 
people who just happened to be around 
somewhere when observation was in 
progress. 

A file Is opened on the strength of the 
slightest possibility of suspicion and 
gradually grows into reams of paper 
based on nothing in particular. 

Observation has been kept up, with 
the result that some unfortunate indivi- 
dual Is felt to be a major terrorist sus- 
pect merely because he once sat in the 
same railway compartment as a genuine 
offender. 

In 18 months, he says, the number of 
terrorist contacts on whom files are 
kept has increased by more than half. 
Yet this was after regulations were 
revised to keep observation to a mini- 
mum. 

Professor Bull admits that the BKA is 
not solely to blame. Most of its facts are 
supplied by the Under. 

It ft so easy to feed a computer with 
countless facts (hat at times It appears 
simpler to maintain a steady input than 
to check beforehand whether the facts 
are worth noting. 

A new central file on breaches of the 
peace, meaning demonstrators with a 
predilection for violence, has several 
times been revised, then scrapped, and 
is now kept to exact specifications Pro- 
fessor Bui! feels are tolerable. 

Spiros Slmitla, data protection com- 
missioner in Hesse, still has misgivings 
about this file because an entry is made 
whenever court proceedings are started 
against demonstrators or squatters. 

But what If proceedings are dropped, 
he asks. Is there any guarantee the entry 
will be deleted? The public prosecutor 


seldom notifies the police when cases 
are scrapped. 

According to the latest Interior Mi- 
nistry regulations the police must, as a 
Tule, notify member of the public of any 
facts filed on them. 

But the Data Protection Act merely 
says that tfie authorities may do so if 
they see fit. As a rule the police have 
tended to be secretive about the facta 
they file. 

Members of the public have virtually 
no chance of ever finding out what the 
intelligence agencies have on file about 
them. 

-.They may apply for details but if the 
agency refuses to oblige all they can 
then do is apply to the data protection 
commissioner for help. 

That isn’t much help because he is 
not entitled to divulge specifio informa- 
tion. All he can say is something gene- 
ral, such as: “Your file does not indi- 
cate a breach of the law.” 

But he can 8sk for a print-out and 
lodge a complaint if he feels the entry Is 
nonsense or unwarranted. 

“I wish more people would complain 
to me,” Professor Bull says. “But 
enough do for us to maintain a check. 
We have unearthed very important facts 
on the strength of Individual 
enquiries.” 


Employer checks 


There seems, for instance, to be a 
widespread habit of buzzing a computer 
to see whether it has an entry on appli- 
cants for public service jobs. 

This is done at an early stage before 
they ever learn they have been screened 
and naturally gives them no chance to 
explain, always assuming there is any 
reason why they should. 

There are so many old facts on file 
that ought by rights to have been long 
since deleted and computer entries tend 
to be couched in such an ominous ver- 
sion of shorthand that the consequences 
may be serious. 

“There are regulations requiring files 
to be retrieved,” Professor Bull says, 


New hard-line approach to 
the software crook 


pens. Hie supporters ana me *r.- K if— r* , *7.7 “7 

the fast breeder programme, h&^ yf*.** mutt that ftett 

meet and compare notes. ' :i ,d l *td - “^J^ktically deleted or pre- 
•They We to have 'dorie/oJ* pSS ft rL dflIeti5m * l *» dfled 
drawn up a joint report outlining Wr . 

views shafcd and 'differences of L**jttttlniy true Of PlOS, short 
idrt. •• Institutions, objects and 


the Bonn Cabinet, Justice Minister Jar- 
gen Schmude sold white-collar crime 
•hoold not be admired for ingenuity. 

He regretted that when people refer- 
red to the decline In respect for (he law 
they usually mentioned squatting and 
demonstrations and seldom white-collar 
offences. '. ■■ ■ . 

Yet white-collar crime wrought so 
much damage to society that something 
must be done about it. . . : , 

fat cash terms the damage capped was 
bn the decline* horn DM5.5bn in 1978 




m. £> hgura. 


did not include cases that had gone un- 
detected. The true figure was much 
higher. 

Two new statutory offences, compu- 
ter fraud and falsification of computer 
data, are to be introduced. 

They will apply to computerised bank 
data, civil registry data and central re- 
gistries such as the driver and vehicle li- 
censing centre in Flensburg. 

Neither oflenCe can be prosecuted at 
present because hoodwinking machines 
is no more indictable than a forgery 
that causes ho material damage. ■ ' • : ■ 


Hans -Peter Bull... seeks more com- 
plaints. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

“but It isn’t always done. As a result 
very, very shaky suppositions are at 
times relayed as fact.” 

He will not rule out the possibility 
that applicants have been passed over 
merely because their names are on file. 
“The trouble with jumbo files is that ab- 
breviations are inevitable.” 

So does this mean the go-ahead for a 
computerised state that has us all on 
file? Does it mean the only way to esca- 
pe attention is to be so conformist that 
no-one notices you even exist ? 

Professor Bull still lives in hope. He 
believes files will inevitably be cut 
down to size, with even the security au- 
thorities keen to keep facts on file down 
to a minimum. 

“The PIOS flies, for Instance, are In 
practice no longer as useful aa they 
were intended to be because they are 
full to overflowing.” 

They are too full of superfluous In- 
formation about people who have no 
business being in police files in the first 
place but whose presence helps to make 
it more difficult to track down the real 
suspects. 

But is this bound to lead to greater 
restraint in filing? Not necessarily. One 
department at the BKA has been caught 
napping by the data protection commis- 
sioner's stafl*. 

One set of files was found to have 
been agreeably reduced in size, but a la- 
ter check revealed that the information 
deleted had been transferred to a new 
set of flies under a different heading. 

Christine Becker 
(Deutichm Allgemelnei Sonotagiblalt, 
, 30 M*y 1982) 


But this Bhouid change soon; The Bill 
provides for prison sentences of up to 
10 years. 

It will also entitle the public proseour 
tor to intervene before damage has been 
done in cases where an attempt is .made 
to mlalead potential Investors with Inac- 
curate information. 

Publishing Inaccurate Information, in 
investment prospectuses will b* an in- 
dictable offence, as will failure to men- 
tion relevant information that might 
discourage a potential investor. 

The regulations governing encourage^ 
ment to speculate on stock or other ex- 
changes are likewise to be beefed up. 

Employers who defraud their staff by 
not paying social security or saye-a$: 
you-eam contributions to pension or: sa- 
vings schemes will be liable to iip to 
five years* imprisonment-. ; 

Herr Schmude recalled that white- 
collar crime had only found Its way Into 
the statute book over the past 10 years. 

Wo/fjgangStlde/J 
(Frankfurter Rundschau. 3 June 1 082) 
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German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills In the south via the 
typical Mlttelgeblrge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck In 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start In the south with 
Berchtesgaden and Its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach In 
the Odenwald, with Its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with Its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatlc port of LGbeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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R onald Reagon will be giv6n a heart- 
felt Welcome to' the Federal 
bpublic of Germany, but he will also 
acaunter protest. 

Views differ on the reasons for p’rot- 
st Some call it pacifism, others neutra- 
fsESome call it idealistic communism, 

: eAers paid Sovietism. 

Yet others see it as a combination, 
naethihg of everything, a glass of 
biblock mixed by the KGB and the 
SSD and paid for in roubles and East 
Goman marks. 

' We would be ill-advised to measure 
tk state 6f German- American relations 
ty iucti yardsticks, just as It would be 
equally wrong to ignore the protest and 
(Rtendnot to hear it. ' 
llji not enough to console' oneself 
m the thought that 73 peb cent of 
Germans hold the United States in high 
atom. 

We stability of sympathy with Ame- 
lia tnedts respect, but so does the earn- 
tflqfihe protest against US policy. 

‘lbe Americans take too facile a view 
situation. Having been called on 
fojtus to deal more resolutely with 
itiorld's conflicts, they were finally 
WXfd.to take on the role of world 
1 Wtsgsin.- ■ 

| Wiat happened then? No-one wus 
Wared to be sworn in us u deputy, 
** even America's model allies in Eiu- 
* 1*1 th« Germans. . 

N*H>no wunted to have the star- 
toped deputy's badge, and many did 
W Wen want to see any more of the 
^pingled banner. • 

Americun giunt, which wus just 
JJJfanlng offer the truumatic expe- 
JJWof Vietnam, wus sick and tired of 
“Moubl, It felt disuppointed und left 
“Murdh, 

■wj were fresh signs of the feeling 
immigrants have always had, 
2^ JljiG ■ Old World was egoistic, 
w-minded and cowardly. 

• ®lwch our fist at the Russians 
[ha . Europeans merely ask for 
we impose sanctions that hurt 
*&!« |Hey buy Halural gas at a bai-- 
-We defend the Rhine, and 
W would sooner be red than 

jjl Ibis stage of German-American ir- 
the truth, that 74 per cent of 
JJOennans would sooner fight than 
JJ}, Soviet rule, stood not a chance 

Wn&aiook-in. . • 

would have been prepared to 
that the Germans were more 
^ than any' other nation in Eu- 
. Nato's defence capacity. 

per cent of West Germans 
fcfldence in the strength of Nh- 
■gainst' only 39 per cent of the 
*■'*0 Per cent of the Italians and 
*®nt of the Belgians, 
g® Mr Reagan was elected presi- 
'tenor of relations between 
ju, ar, d Europe took an altoge- 
^Went turn. 

America rediscovered Its- 
Europe began to be afraid of 
teSj Put its hand on its patriotic 
•™ on the other side of the At- 


lantic gazes were averted in embarass- 
ment. 

The Americans, Europeans murmur- 
ed, are still a little wet around the ears. 
The mutual prejudices of krauts and 
Yanks began to cloud the issues. 

The longing for peace felt by a new 
generation was mistaken for the neutra- 
lism of yesteryear. From New York to 
Los Angeles anti-German and anti-Eu- 
ropean sentiment reached the conclu- 
sion that Europe just could not be re- 
lied on. 

Many in this country took just as 
blinkered a view. They misunderstood 
Mr Reagan's calculated power politics, 
taking it to be unthinking adventurism. 
They dismissed the President as a gun- 
happy cowboy. 

In Berlin, of all places, the city where 
German-American friendship has been 
strongest since 1945, anti-US sentiment 
was the most strident. 

It took Mr Reagan’s visit to the city 
to reveal that 81 per cent of West Ber- 
liners, Including 70 per cent of the 
under-30s, were in favour of his visit. 

' Eighty-one per cent of Berliners felt 
the US presence in the city was either 
indispensable or desirable, a view shar- 
ed by 76 per cent of the under-30s. 

So there can be no question of the 
city that owes Its freedom to the Wes- 
tern Allies either being anti-American 
or threatening to become onti-Ameri- 
cun. ^ 

Yet many Berliners ure chory of Mr 
Reagan und what they feel he stands 
for. A staggering 62 per cent of Ber- 
liners under 30 and a no less remorkn- 
blc 46 per cent of Berliners in all age 
groups feel that President Reagun's 
policy is a threat to peace. 

Forty-eight per cent of West Berliners 
may feel his policy makes peace safer, 
but this is a view only 35 per cent under 
30 would endorse. 

On reflection, these amazing figures 
do not, perhaps, como ns Ruch a sur- 
prise after all. • 

Young people who live and work in 
West Berlin: are exempted from con- 
scription, so the city has emerged as a 
stronghold of people unwilling to de- 
fend their country. 

It has a strong alternative scene, and 
these are peop!6 who see no pbjnt In the 
arms biiild-up bnd mistrust the idea of 





*** ■ ( » 


The two (aces of demonstrations. 


an arms build-up as a preliminary to 
disarmament. 

They have grown accustomed to the 
abnormal circumstances of a divided ci- 
ty, which is perhaps not entirely surpris- 
ing given that they have known nothing 
but the Wall and division for the past 
20 years. 

They live with the Wall and take part 
in protest marches against El Salvador. 
They are resigned to injustice in their 
own back yard yet champion the cause 
of justice in far-off countries. 

It is mass escapism and a kind of 
mass hysteria against a background of 
red flags. 

In effect this protest may well be 
anli-Amcricun; in cause it is not. Un- 
less, that is, wc in ilio West were to for- 
get why young people Should be oppo- 
sed to military rulo in Warsaw. 

If they should be against military rule 
in Wursaw, why should they not be op- 
posed to military rule in Ankara or San- 
tiago de Chile? 

Even those who feel everything 
young people feci is nonsense or imma- 
ture must surely credit them with want- 
ing to have something to believe in in 
politics. 

They don’t WHnl to regard the Ameri- 
cans as just rich Russians. They would 
find it far easier to follow their dream If 
there were a new Kennedy or a political 
counterpart of, say, Robert Redford. 

They would find it hard to accept a 
man cast in Mr Reagan's mould even as 
Bonn Chancellor. Young Germans are 
not conservative enough to accept such 
a wealth of experience combined with 
strict realpolitik. 


Nato talks on Middle East 


Continued from page 1 

of aggression, has put the European 
Community on the spot. 

When Argentina occupied the Falk- 
lands the slogan was (hat aggression 
must not be allowed to pay. 

Israel, on the other hand, lays claim, 
as almost always in military campaigns, 
to its right to self-defence^ including 
forward defence lit a sovereign neigh- 
bouring country. 

For Europe and for Bonn, whose Fo- 
reign Minister, Herr GenScher, was in 
Israel a few days beforehand, the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon is a painful lesson 
to be learnt. 

A peace bid by the EEC Is even less 
promising than it was at Vinice in 1980 
now that the Reagan administration. 


unlike its predecessor, Is apparently un- 
willing to exert really massive pressure 
on Israel. 

The United States is> increasingly fac- 
ing foreign polldy problems that' over-' 
shadow President Reagan’s European 
tour, and such ambiguous vetoes aB at 
the UN undermine US credibility. 

Apart from counsels of moderation 
the Bonn government has nothing to of- 
fer, as Foreign Minister Genscher’s trip 
to Israel showed. 

So the special session of EEC For- 
eign Ministers was unlikely to result in 
anything much. ; ‘ : 1 

Nothing could more clearly underline 
the powerlessness of Europe, especially 
with a grave risk of war on its doorstep. 

Werner Blame 
< Nordweat 2eilung, 10 June 1 082) 


(Photos: Sven Simon) 

They also find the neo-cohservative 
pomp of Washington today off-putting. 
Too much state is not to the liking of 
young Europeans. 

Even so, anti-Reaganism in Europe is 
to be regretted. It is not fair to the Presi- 
dent, concentrating too much on appea- 
rances and comments and taking too 
superficial a view of what Mr Reagan 
does. ... 

While viewing What he does too su- 
perficially, it does not try hard enough 
to understand what his objectives are. 

• The same is true of antirGermari sen: 
tlment in America. It is charged with 
anti- Nazi slogans of old and will, one 
can but hope, be only a passing phase. . 

No American would for one moment 
confuse anti-Reaganism .and anti- Ame- 
ricanism In the United Slates. As ' loyal 
allies Western Europeans ought to be 
measured by the same yardstick as 
Americans use to assess each other. 

The Germans hhve learnt their post- 
1945 lesson in democracy so well that at 
times they may use what they have 
learnt against those who taught them. 
Tills is something the teachers must 
learn to live with. 

lids is not to say that we Germans 
have not mado mistakes^ The Gennans 
are a people no-one wanted anything to 
do with after the Second World War, 
and rightly so. , 

We should be grateful to. have survj-; 
ved and hand down from one, genera- 
tion to the next like a relay ba}pa out 
gratitude for having been able to mqke 
a fresh start, . . t : 

Instead, sad to say, only the older ge* 
neration remembers what Care parcels, 
Marshall aid and the airlift i meant for 
the German people. . i 

Young Germans hardly know that 
they owe their freedorti; 1 including their 
freedom 'to demonstrate, To the Western 
powers. •' ** ■" ■ ' ; 

in reality, as opinion polls' art by* no 
mbans alone in showing, Oehman- Ame- 
rican relations are sound enough to Sur- 
vive everi'mofe seribiis mistakes than 
have lately been made in both Bonn 
and Washington. : 

As fol’ Nato ties, nearly all Ocrmari 
democrats, no matter white 1 they stand 
politically, are much better than our Big 
Brother may believe and domestic strife 
might lead one to feari " 

But we carinot afford to be so' arro- 
gant f aS to pay virtually rip attention to 
our Big Brother. Friendship needs tend- 
ing. Even giants need a pat on the back 
now and then. ' 1 ■ ! 

■ Pttcr Boenisch 
(fiie7cil.il June l«S2) 
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Hamburg voters put the writing on the 
wall for the Social Democrats 



T he SPD and FDP found ft difficult 
trying to pass off their performance 
in the Hamburg election for anything 
less than what it was — a resounding 
loss. 

It was clear from the faces of the par- 
ty leaders Willy Brandt and Hans-Die- 
trich Gens cher that there was someth- 
ing more than merely the need to paper 
over the results. 

There was more than just the results 
of a state election at stake. 

It was important for them to play 
down the fact that the election was a 
loss for the Bonn coalition. But that is 
public knowledge. 

Election leaves 

constitutional 

complication 

T he constitutional position in Ham- 
burg after the surprise CDU elec- 
tion success is as complicated as the ci- 
ty's political situation. 

Mayor Klaus von Dohnanyl (SPD) 
has no intention of resigning, despite 
(he fact that the CDU won 0.5 per cent 
more votes. 

The mayor considers himself backed 
by the provisions of the Hamburg con- 
stitution, which provides for the Senate 
to remain in office regardless of the 
outcome of the election. 

The .point is that the incumbent 
Senate can only be replaced by voting 
in a new one, which would require 61 of 
the I2Q Assembly votes. 

This type of constructive vote of no 
confidence is a peculiarity of the Ham- 
burg , constitution (which happened to 
have had its 30th anniversary on the 6 
June election day). 

Apart from the vote of no confidence. 
Article 35 of the constitution also pro- 
vides for a resignation of the Senate wi- 
th out making this compulsory. 

This means that Dohnanyl and his se- 
nators can feel reasonably safe despite 
the election defeat and that they can 
stay 1 in office until it comes to deciding 
the budget, when a vote of confidence 
will become Inevitable. ' - 
The winner of the election, 1 Walther 
Leisler Klep (CDU), has no legal re- 
course i against these 'provisions. He 
therefore did the only thing possible by 
asking Dohnanyl to. resign,' which he 
termed the only appropriate course of 
action for the incumbent. 

New elections could, solve the prob- 
lem, but could only be decided by a ma- 
jority of 61, 

But (ho, CDU has so far shown iittje 
Inclination to agree to. an elation with 
an .uncertain outcome “ter, its 6 June 
*UCC$S*. . ; • 

The constitution provides Apr yet an- 
other ,way. out. The Senate coul.d call a 
vote of confidence. Should the Legisla- 
te refuse, to ^press' f is confidence it 
can either elect a. new Senate or give (he 
incumbent Senate a retroactive vote of 
confidence pr dissolve itself.’ ’ . V> 

Legislature opts for none, of 
PpsslbWrtiqs, . Article 3^ . provides 
that what' would then be a caretaker Se« 
note can-dissolve thd: Legislature, within 
a sp^qfjyo Weeks, : DiethartQoos 
(Ole Welt, S June 1982 ) 




Hamburg dashed FDP hopes that It 
had enough permanent voters to push it 
over the crucial 5 per cent mark. 

It must have to realise that ft can lose 
along with the SPD, that it is not 
exempt, even when the CDU doesn’t 
get an absolute majority. 

The fact is that the Hamburg electo- 
rate did not even give the FDP credit 
for being a brake on excessive socialist 
zeal. 

And that is the very reason for its 
existence. It was that function which 
gave it popularity in opinion polls last 
year. 

Last summer, it kicked Its bigger part- 
ner in the shins during the budget tug- 
of-war, and this paid ofT in popularity 
at the polls. 

There are doubts now about internal 
stability. 1 

Some members, Including Genscher 
and Lambsdorff, have lashed out at the 
conservatives so much that they should 
not be surprised if parts of their party 
leave and go to the CDU. 

However, the alternative is even less 
satisfying. A change of coalition in 
Bonn, perhaps in Instalments and via a 
similar change in Hesse, might enable 
the Liberals to regain their elan and 
confidence with a new partner, but con- 
tinuing the coalition with the SPD 
would at best mean stagnation but more 
likely an endless state of depression. 

. These who, like FDP General Secre- 



tary Gllnter Verheugen and Interior Mi- 
nister Gerhart Baum, had hoped that 
the Social Democrats would get back 
on their feet have probably learned 
their lesson from the Hamburg elec- 
tions. 

On the face of it the SPD vote of 42.8 
per cent might not be too bad, but the 
fact is that the Social Democrats lost 
more than eight percentage points in a 
city that has been their bastion for deca- 
des. 

For the first time In 29 years, the SPD 
has had to step down in favour of the 
CDU as Hamburg’s strongest party. 

Even Helmut Schmidt’s campaign ef- 
fete in his home city failed to give the 
Hamburg SPD the edge. The party 
slump is deeper and more lasting than 
even realists in the SPD were prepared 
to admit. 

It all boils down to the fact that even 
Schmidt no longer carries enough 
weight as a rescuer. Hamburg could 
well mark the point where the Chancel- 
lor’s popularity is no longer enough to 
save his party. 

Projected to a national scale, the par- 
ty's 42.8 per cent of the vote probably 
corresponds to the 35. per cent all major 


Advance of alternative group 
marks political watershed 


T he Hamburg election marks a turn- 
ing point for the German party sys- 
tem. 

The success pf the Green Alternative 
List (GAL) has created a new third 
power that could make life difficult for 
the two big parties and put the Liberals 
in fourth place. 

,It might even eliminate them as a 
.political entity. . . , . 

. These, findings are the result of an an- 
alysis by the Bonn Institute for Applied 
Sociology (Infas). It concludes that the 
election confirms the trends that 



emerged in the last regional .elections 
(May 1981 in Berlin; March 19$2 in Lo- 
wer Saxony and a number of municipal 
elections over the past months). 

The Hamburg Social Democrats' 42.8 
per. cent is their worst performance sin- 
ce 1949. , 

.•.They., lost some nine per cent 
compared with the 1978 Hamburg, and, 
the 1 980. national. elections. 

,. f ln the 1981 Berlin election, ; the :§PD 
lost four per cent and in the 1 982. Lower 
Saxony voting some six per cent. 

The CDU’s 43.2 percent in Hamburg 
marks its best showing .ever, there. It 
was art improvement of close to six per 
pent over the .1978 Hamburg election 


and a whacking 12 per cent against the 
last national election. 

In Berlin, the CDU gained 3.5 per 
cent and in Lower Saxony two per cent. 

Tho GAL achieved its beat state elec- 
tion results with 7.7 per cent: half a per 
cent more than the Alternative ticket 
aohieved in Berlin and one per cent 
more than the Greens in Lower Saxony, 

The FDP, with 4.8 per cent, stopped. 
In both the last Hamburg elections, it 
cornered about 46,000 votes, 2,000 short 
of the five per cent hurdle. 

But this is the first time that ft has 
failed to get into the Assembly twice in 
a row. In Hanover it got in on the se- 
cond try.' 

The 77.2 per cent turnout was one per 
cent higher than in 1978. 

Another remarkable aspect Is that 
some 186,000 voters (close to one- fifth) 
used the postal vote. 

This shows that all competing parties 
managed to rally whatever sympathy 
could be cornered* Here, the CDU was 
the most successful., It gained close to 
25,000 additional votes as a result of the 
relatively high turnout. 

Hamburg has always been known for 
the fickleness of its voters. There is a 
close parallel between this year and 
eight years ago. 

. In 1^74, the SPD lost about 10 per 
cent of its voters though from a slightly 
stronger position than this year against 
I97Q while the CDU gained close to 
eight per cent 
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opinion samplings have given the pJ 
in the past few months. ™ 

Once it is seen that Schmidt's i* 
fiuence is not enough to hold the pair 
together, critics are less likely to £ 
restraint in the interest of unity. 

Must the outcome of the Hamta 
vote not bolster those SPD memb« 
who, spearheaded by Willy Bra^ 
have always called for an accommodU 
ing policy towards the Greens and gin* 
lar forces? 

In any event, the SPD chairman sak 
immediately after the Green Alternate 
List managed to move into tho Ha& 
burg Assembly that anybody who cu 
capture 7.7 per cent must also be sen 
as a potential coalition partner. He tta 
upgraded the environmentalists. 

The poor performance of the Sock 
Democrats will more than ever favor 
those who have called fo? a strong* 
SPD profile. 

They blame the defeat on the man 
concessions to the FDP In Bonn. 

The question is: Does Helms 
Schmidt still have the strength to mis 
those who favour a clash with the FDP? 

It takes no prophet to predict a to 
summer for the Bonn coalition. 

If Genscher actually wants to change 
sideB, he will have to break now. 

The increasingly militant Soda] 
Democrats will certainly help him. 

The conservatives, on the other hud, 
can simply wait and see. Though |hq 
were denied an absolute victory ii 
Hamburg, Helmut Kohl (CDU) asd 
Franz Josef Strauss (CSU) are now In i 
much stronger position. 

The people of Hesse go to the polish 
September, so the autumn could well In 
harvest time for the CDU/CSU, 

Walter Bajda 

(Rhciniicher Mcrkur/Chriit undM I 
IIJhnM 


But then there was the coalition pad 1 
ner FDP that acted as n regulator: a ip 
tom of vote exchange between SPD ini 
FDP emerged in the 1970s; now, Into 
1980s, tho voters seem to be following 
different patterns, as an Infas survey^ 
floating voters shows. 

This time, tho clearest and larger 
movement was from the SPD to to 
CDU: 35,000 votes. 

The second Important movement w* 
the transfer of SPD voters to the OAk 
12 , 000 . 

Another major Influx of GAL veto 
about 14,000, came from first tinted 
ters. 

The shuttle between FDP and to 
other parties was limited! Gains fa* 
the SPD were offset by losses to otW 
parties. 

The disenchantment with the SEP 
led to. losses to both the right and to 
left. 

There were big losses of 10 or fljj* 
per< cent in many of the new city** 
roughs with low-income housing wef* 
young working-class families, low-ectoj 
Ion white-collar workers and 
higher earners traditionally vote SPD<_ 

Many of their votes went to to 
CDU. 

But there were also heavy 
in some inner-city areas marked by 
housing and environmental P° vcrti \ ■. 

Here, the disenchantment resulted 
the voters going for GAL. - 1. 

Surveys show that most -of the 0" 
voters are young. ' 

In this election, 40 out of ^ 
time voters opted for the SPD, 3 
the GAL and 20 for the CDU. ^ 


Quandt death marks the 
end of an empire 


tHandeUblatU Junsl 


E ntrepreneur Herbert Quandt has 
died, aged 72. 

-When 1 die, there'll be a memorial 
Krv | ce - and that'll be all,” he once 

Slid. 

There will certainly be no fuss or 
bother over the settlement of Quandt's 
fi tate. His house was put in order long 
igp, though not ns one would expect of 
one of Germany’s most powerful cap- 
sing of industry. 

He had no intention of preserving his 
empire beyond his lifetime. Together 
ijth his chief executive, Hans von der 
Goltz, he systematically divided up his 
fortune. 

la this he differed from his great rival 
tad subsequent partner at Daimler- 
Benz, Friedrich Flick, and from the Mu- 
nich banker August von Finck, who 
died two years ago. 

While they tried to keep their empires 
Intact by provisions forcing the heirs to 
retain the handed-down company struc- 
tures, Quandt and his "major 
dotno", whom he employed in 1971, 
vent the opposite way by dividing up 
to holdings. 

Varta, the pivotal point of the Quandt 
fortune, was split into its individual 
components: Vurta, Altana and Ceag. 
Biyerische Motorenwerke, whioh 
Qundt saved from collapse in the 
WWs, wbs left intact. In fuct, he never 
fcrfercd with this part of his opera- 
fas, 

The tint step towards dividing up the 
ummoth fortune (the market value of 
to four corporations alone is estimated 
u DM2.4bn) wus the corporate split in 
1973 between Herbert Quundt’s own 
ton and the holrs of his younger bro- 
% Harold, who died in a pinna crush 
in 1967. 

In this operation, tho bulk of the 15 
Per cent stake In Dnimler-Bonz went to 
Harold Quandt's widow and her five 
daughters, 

in late 1974, they sold almost ail of 
Mr Daimler stock to Kuwait for a tidy 
DMlbn. 

Von der Goltz then went to work dl- 
^ng up the rest of the corporate con- 
tomerates. 

The breaking up of the Varta com- 
that was completed in 1976 (after a 
jjl preparatory period), resulted in the 
Jjjowing separate companies: Varta 
JO Tgr batteries; Altana AO for the 
H and dietary firms Byk Gulden and 
Jpa; the Ceag AG and Anlagen AO 
number of technical sectors. 

Von der Goltz said this was a unique 
In post-war corporate history. 

.He is convinced that only those will 
!***• that adjust to changed condi- 
S In lime. 

The two men said the best survival 
T^ees lie with small, flexible compa- 
ct. 

Jf is hard to say to what extent this 
Wtting up of the empire wag Quandt's 
I* 1 and how much of It stemmed from 
** der Goltz. 

The fact is that at one point Quandt 
^todtred a Quandt AO, a holding 
r'Pany for ail business activities of 
i {'“ally enterprises that at that time 
^ 1 h0t Vrt been split. One of the tea- 
” w ® s to provide a reservoir for the 
^ Jhai time still weak and capital 
JJ Bayerischc Motorenwerke 


But as Eberhard von Kuenheim, 
whom Quandt had appointed chief exe- 
cutive in 1970, went from strength to 
strength, it became easy to drop this ap- 
proach. 

Von der Goltz did not need to con- 
vince Quandt that such a huge fortune 
can no longer be handed down as a so- 
lid block, Quandt knew it himself and 
all he needed was perhaps a little nudge 
in that direction. 

Von der Goltz: "There can be no 
fourth generation Quandt because there 
are simply too many heirs." 

Herbert Quandt himself was the third 
generation. 

The first generation were textile in- 
dustrialists in Mark Brandenburg. What 
Herbert and Harald Quandt took over 
on their father's death In 1954 was al- 
ready a vast industrial empire including 
several branches of industry. 

Herbert Quandt never regarded him- 
self as a mere keeper nnd administrator 
of the fortune. With his nose for new 
markets and products with a future, he 
charted the post-war course. 

He was particularly interested in the 
auto industry, and the rehabilitation of 
BMW was his personal achievement. 

The Quandt family’s Varta equity 
(slightly less than 60 per cent) has alrea- 
dy been transferred to the tune of one- 
third each to the three children of his 
second marriage. Two of them, Soi\ja, 
30, and Sven, 26, are on the supervisory 
board/ which is chaired by von der 
Goltz. 

Von der Goltz does not want to foist 
himself on the Quandt heirs. 

"I told them (hat each generation of 
entrepreneurs must find its own adviser. 
'I shall enjoy having your confidence,’ I 
said, 'as long as you're prepared to give 
it to me. But I'll have full understand- 
ing should you chango your 
minds.' " 


It could become annoying for the 
young generation to be too closely tied 
to an adviser they inherited from the fa- 
ther, says von der Goltz, 55. 

The Altana equity (probably u 
healthy majority) and the close to 70 
per cent stake in BMW has probably 
not yet been divided up among the indi- 
vidual members of the family. 

in all likelihood, it will remain un- 
known until the will has been read how 
this will be divided up between his 
widow Johann and her, two children 
Susnnne, 19, and Stephan, 16. 

The head office and main administra- 
tion of Allnna remain in the GOnther 
Quandt House in Bad Hamburg. The 
three "chiefs of staff” there are von der 
Ooltz, Eberhard von Heusinger and 
Frank Trflmel, ail of whom arc on the 
board. 

The tail-light among the corporate 
successors of Varta is Ceag (which has 
not paid any dividends for some time) 
where the Quandt equity has dropped 
to below 50 per cent. 

But Chairman Bernd Kalthegener is 
an old Quandt man; and Frank Trdmei 
is at the head of the supervisory board. 

In terms of personnel, the three cor- 
porations are still closely linked with 
the Quandt head office. 

Comments von der Ooltz: "We must 
after nil look after our stockholdings." 

BMW is now also completely divor- 
ced from anything that might smack of 
the "Quandt Group", says von der 
Goltz. Yet he himself is BMW’s chair- 
man of the supervisory board, of which 
Herbert Quandt was a member until his 
death. 

Industrlewerke Karlsruhe-Augsburg 
AG (IWKA) is no longer a Quandt do- 
main. Its supervisory board chairman, 
Eberhard von Kuenheim, estimates (he 
Quandt stake at only 14 to 18 per cent. 

Quandt's legacy thus has a structure 
entirely different from that of the con- 
glomerate of companies that his father 
left to him and Harald more than 27 
years ago. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Quandt's unusual arrangement for his 
eBtato is superior to handling over an 
intact concern. 

Hermann BOssencckor 
(Die Zell, II June 1981) 


Neckermann: mail order, travel 
and show jumping 


J osef Neckermann, one of the greats 
of the Wlrtsohafiswunder era, 
turned 70 on 5 June. He was bom in 
WQrzburg on 5 June 1912, the son of a 
coal wholesaler. 

He joined a textile company in 1935, 
but his real rise to power did not come 
until the early 1950s when he began to 
realise his ideas of mass production and 
mass sales at cut-rate prices. 

The first catalogue of his mall order 
business contained only 147 items — all 
of them textiles. 

Twenty years later, the price Slasher 
with his advertising slogan "Necker- 
mann Makes it Possible" was Germa- 
ny's second largest mall order house 
with many outlets, including 30 depart- 
ment stores and a staff of 20,000. 

In 1963, he ventured Into the travel 
business, developing his package tour 
company Neckermann und Reisen 
(NUR) which, within a few years, beca- 
me Germany's second largest tour ope- 
rator. 

HU prerab housing company, Neck- 
ermann Elgenehfm GmbH, and his in- 
surance subsidiary Neqkura rounded 
off hu empire. ■ ■ 


His mail order business declined 
along with the Wlrtschaflsmnder, and 
five years ago, shortly before his 65th 
birthday, he had to part with what had 
been his life work. The Neckermann 
group was sold to the Karstadt depart- 
ment store chain. 

What remains to Neckermann is his 
success as one of the world’s top dres- 
sage riders (three Olympic gold, two sli- 
ver and two bronze, medals; a world 
Championship; world ... championship 
runner-up; and a European, champion- 
ship and his general achievements in 
sport promotion. 

Neckermann — his first photograph 
with a horse was taken when he was 12 
— has collected millions of deutsche- 
marks to promote sport through the 
Deutsche Sporihllfe, Which he still 
heads. 

1 On the eve of his birthday, he was 
awarded the Onuses Verdlenstkreuz 
mltStemdes VerdienstordCns der Bun- 
desrepublik Deutschland {o ne of the 
highest classes of the federal order of 
merit). The presentation wart made by 
Hesse Prime Minister Holger Bflrter. 

dpa/vwd 

(Gtntnl- Anid|er Bonn, S June 4982) 


Employers’ chief 
— quiet nature 
belies toughness 

S trong on issues, mild in 
manner," would seem an apt des- 
cription of Otto Esser, president of the 
Federation of German Employers 
(BDA), who turned 65 on I June. 

He is quietly spoken and diplomatic. 
But this can be deceptive. Like his 
predecessor, the assassinated Hanns 
Martin Schleyer, Esser is tough when it 
comes to specific issues. 

Though he is always prepared to 
come to some arrangement, he never 
compromises on convictions. And one 
of his firm convictions is that only a 
free market economy provides both la- 
bour and employers with the maximum 
of freedom and the maximum of social 
benefits. 

He is also convinced that the Citizen 
should not be under the state's tutelage 
and that a company cannot be run 
through voting and co-determination. 

It was typical of his approach to have 
attended the opening session of the Tra- 
de Union Federation (DGB) Congress 
in Berlin in May. 

Even though he is president of the 
BDA, he is convinced that trade unio- 
nists are not enemies but partners of 
management and that they play an im- 
portant economic and social role. 

It is also indicative that the DGB un- 
derstood this gesture. Ex-Chairman 
Heinz Oskar Vetter said in his opening 
speech: "I am particularly gratified by 
the fact that the BDA is represented at 
this conference through its president, 
Otto Baser. The problems of our society 
cannot be solved by one hand alone. 
This takes several hands, and our hand 
Is outstretched for anybody who wants 
to take It.” This was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

What is so important in this strained 
atmosphere Is the fact that Esser does 
not fit the enemy Image of the agitators 
on the other side. 

Some of them later complained about 
Vetter’s friendly words and the flatter- 
ing picture he drew of his opponent. 
One of them said that he had nothing 
against outstretched hands as such, but 
anybody who shook hands with Esser 
would be well advised to count his fin- 
gers afterwards. 

This was a poor joke that told more 
about the man who made it than about 
Esser. 

Naturally, the DGB left wing would 
prefer a BDA president who resembles 
the cartoons in the upion press. 

But Esser's career does not fit the cli- 
ches about "capitalists" 

. Born, in DOrea (Rhineland), Baser 
served a business apprenticeship in his 
father’s firm. He later joined the firm 
Enka Glanzstoff in Wuppertal, \yhere 
he eventually became a senior executi- 
ve. In 1972, he became a partner and 
executive Th the pharmaceuticals com- 
pany E. Merk In Darmstadt. 

. After, a long time at the head of the 
Chemicals Industry Employers Associa- 
tion, he became a presidium member of 
the BDA in 1965 and, as vice-president 
of the Association; SchleyerV assistant 
from 1965 onward. In I977 f he succeed- 
ed Schleyer in his post. . 

Esser, who has two children, is an 
avid reader of. .Thomas Mann, Ernst 
JQnger and Shakespeare — along with 
Beit Brecht, for the sake of balance. .. 

Hahs Mundorf 
.(ffimdetibfilt, 28 M*y 1902) 
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The cost of subsidies 


I, business 
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Balancing a taxation, 
subsidy equation 


B usinessmen are prepared to accept 
a cut in state subsidies if they pay 
less tax. 

A Bundestag budget committee meet- 
ing was toid this during discussion to 
sound out to what extent subsidy reduc- 
tions could help government finances. 

' The most controversial issue was 
whether subsidies and tax relief should 
be readjusted by a flat percentage rate 
or whether this should be done selec- 
tively and on the principle of merit, 1 
Chairman Lothar Haase (C DU) said 
that only an across-the-board reduction 
was possible in the short term. ■ 

Bonn Finance Minister Manfred 
Lahnstein, on the other hand, warned 
Haase in a letter against subsidies cut- 
backs by the "lawnmower method”. 

An across-the-board reduction of 
about, five -per cent would not be practi- 
cable for legal and technical reasons, he 
said. 


Flexibility 

) , 

Continued from page 2 

i , counterparts take a more Level-headed 
view. 

Men such as McGeorge Bundy, 

!' ' George Kennan, Robert McNamara 
and Gerrard Smith, who are. quoted at 
the drop of a hat by. supporters of the 
peace movement in Germany, make a 
very salient point in their study on the 
problem of nuclear first-strike capacity. 

Any reduction in nuclear weapons, 
they say, would make a massive increa- 
se in conventional armament indisperi- 
' sable.' 

ji. . . This' is not to imply that there is no- 
one in the German peace movement 
'/■I* • who is an. intellectual ,or has an analyti- 

i : cal frame of mind. 

? 1 ! [ . : Thorp is, ,for ; , example, .Alfred Mecji- 

! . j , ' tershelmer,, the Munich peace . resear- 

■J* S’. cher and ex-Luftwaffe lieutenant-colo- 

!{ i* ; nel, ,or, perd Bastian, a retired Bundps- 

J.i \y*hr general. . ,i ' . 

; { Both men, while criticising arms poli- 
cy, do not lend to forget the military ba- 
if ! lance..;.: : . • • 

.1; : ’r Another point must be borne in mind 

’ 1 ; j before deciding that President * Reagan 
| •: h&S' undergone a miraculous 'change due 

to our persistent calls' for continuation 
policy of detente; 

“j.j;* 1 His predecessor, 1 Mr - ’ CaHer, 1 began 
with a naive policy of compliance to- 
ward Moscow 1 and ended by admitting 
.. < J l . that Afghanistan had shbwri him he had 
got the Russians entirely Wrofig. ! 

.if; i' 1 :' : f ' Mr Re&ijan Has progressed’ in the op- 

j r !■; : f ppsiti direction 1 , first ptirsuihg . a lough 
1 1 pibltqy' of 'Cqnfrbnt atio H 'with ' the Rud- 

sians, }hen sloWy easing' hi sf grip. '■ 

]'}\ ’ [-If- 'i '.'Mr Bfwhpev’s 1 1 surprisingly ' swift 
. Vii'n agreqijieht to , hold further J talks 1 in 
Vf/ijj jj .Geneva", might also be; the result of the 

\&j .very, Reagan, policy* tffipfi ’hasijo upset the 
\ ^urqpeaHs. ■. 

F. j It was a policy that 'deprived . Europe 
| j •.;.■! of much . of,, the peace • arid quiet ' to 

* '^hiph ; it had grown 'accustomed; but 
M.'-V ' eVen after President; Reagan’s visits to 
. 'Bdrinjiandf Berllii neither', peace nor 
? ii;i . , quiet will Vet’ojhi i n that ^aHlcuiar'giiise. 

.'Ij'tj.: . • i - ! rlv Rudolph Bernhard 

M'it ji ' • ' '• r 4Slutlgarttr Nachrichtan.9 June 1982) 


In many cases, there were also econo- 
mic reasons against subsidy reductions, 
the letter said. 

Reservations about such reductions 
were also voiced by trade unionists — 
especially for tbe steel industry and 
shipbuilding. 

As they see it, such an operation 
would have to be preceded by coordi- 
nation with other countries whose high- 
ly subsidised companies are competing 
with German firms, . 

The work group of Independent en- 
trepreneurs called on the committee, to 
show courage and fortitude and to ,use 
M axe and saw” to thin out the subsidies 
jungle. There must be no taboos, not 
even in coalmining, the steel industry, 
shipbuilding and agriculture. 

Where state subsidies are essentia!, 
they should be limited. Any type of re- 
habilitation subsidy should be stopped. 
The argument of the work group is that 
if lenders are.no longer prepared. .to 
bear the risk, the taxpayer should not be 
asked to jump into the .breach. , , . 

More should be done to help workers 
find new .jobs rather than try to keep 
, ailing companies going with more and 
more cash. ; i 

The latest government decision to 
grant investment subsidies is a bad one, 
the work group said. 

The National Federation of Industry, 
on the other hand, called the subsidies a 
necessary evil,. Spokesmen said that.no 
modern industrial nation could manage 
without them because research and de- 
velopment often cost too much. 

Many Subsidies are simply the result 
of excessive taxation. The Federation 
said that other state benefits for indivi- 
dual groups of the public should also 
be reviewed. Their volume of DM282bn 
last year was a great deal larger than 
government subsidies for business. 

' Experts of the Bonn government, the 
Bundestag, business associations find 
the trade unions are to draft proposals 
for cutbacks in the subsidies sector. 

The trade unions demanded that sub- 
sidies be tied to job-creatibn arid that 
this be made subject 'to controls. 

• ,i H'. Hans*Hennig ZenCke 
Ins. • ■ : .(RholnUchePojt,4June 1982) 


T he Institute: for the German Econo- 
my, Cologne, is considering the. sort 
of economic policy needed for. the 
'1980s.'.. ,!<; !' ; - l’i r 5- .j’|*J 

Views differ Widely. There was criti- 
cism of the supply-side 'policy of the 
Council of Economic ' Experts (known 
as the 'Five Wise Meti). •' > i • 

Bilrf tH|j dqes'ri&t mfeari that thdr# W &9 
a call for'a’mturh tb the - dema'nd-fefde 
approach. , } ( 1 'j 

■ U ®qugl| ( /.W ' appear ' to .be . pp.- 
Rrpayhing an , upswipg, both, dompstic 
aqd global .economic grpvyth iqthe-r^t 
ifew yifars .is ^likely, fa r^ach % 
needed to achieve a nigh rate of pm- 
plpympnt ^less we, improve, groy/th 
cpndiimns , at hqme, , . , ; sai^ processor 
.P.W Sievert, chairmap^f tjie^coupp/h j. ' 

“This cannot- be. done byi.ai’deroand- 
side policy. Our main- task remainsi the 
consolidation of public -sector budget 
bycurbingspeoding: ..( .,’ .1 

'^As to the desirable improvement of 
the 1 framework conditions for stepped- 
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What Federal and State governments 
payout in cash aid 
and tax concessions 
(In DM billions) 

1970 

tfRfe mil 


Testimatesj 


Middle East interests in German firms: 
fears of sellouts not realised 


Recipients 1980 

f . . A 


According to Frankfurter BOrscn- 
j \bricfo (a stock market newsletter), 
ftnlt holds a 25.1 per cent stake in 
to pharmaceuticals giant Hoechst. 

U company spokesmen are not so 


Trad8i 

Savings schemes f / 

I [S ' . / Fsrmlng, food 


Housing 
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Strategy of the feasible 


T he billions that were supposed to 
Have been saved in next year’s bud- 
get to ' demonstrate the government's 
thrift, were quietly dropped even before 
the start . of. the coalition talks this 
month. 

. This was a tactical move directed not 
only at the increasingly ’ critical public 
but also at opposition in the Bundestag. 

This is roughly how many people are 
bound to have understood Finance Mi- 
nister Manfred Lahnstein's move to re- 
duce the problems of meeting the defi- 
cit' to manageable proportions. ' 
Lahnstein’s strategy of the, feasible is 
marked by a swift abandoning of unten- 
able positions. ' 

By saying that tKe net new borrowing 
should be “kept in the region of 
DM30bn," he suddenly provided him- 
'self with a fiscal leeway to the tune of 
about DM5bn as against the m'edlunt- 
term fiscal plan, which' provides for new 
borrowing In' 1983 or just under 
DM26bn. 

Arid the impression Lahnsteiii gives 
in no way lacks credibility. Though ex- 
‘perts now doubt whether the enormous 
additional money requirements by the 
Federal Labour Office in Nuremberg 
'are really due to the state of the ecoho- 
my, the downward revised tax revenue 
estimates certainly are due to the slump, 

. aS' is some spending on unemployment 
and short-shift work. 

* Seen in the light of revised targets for 
. new borrowing- and the expectation of 


^ *We can neither confirm nor deny 

i rumour," says Hoechst executive 

1 Others nuj.Bemd Helen 

\ 'W \ $1“ ' Hie analysis of shareholders this 

\ ^ vK H0U8lna Ijrfng shows that about 30 per cent or 

\ ■ v - iuock is held abroad. 

Transport 'IS Though this is 1 1 per cent more than 

' ■ ■ ■ \ \ 11 L years ago, the company says it is 

1 ■ •oAUnlikely" that Kuwait has com- 

the feasible tS. 

If Kuwait has in fact gained a foot- 
further Bundesbank profits being eh* Wdlntbe company, it would certainly 
nelled to the Bonn budget, it should be «»Mon that scale, 
possible to come up with a budget by ®“““' a *° u u!d " ot th ? 

scraping together DM5bn to DMSbno ha » 5°“8 h j ln 

the revenue and spending sides. Otrain Industry. And it has always 

.. • • i aide 1 point of buying only the bluest 

. Naturally, this sort of procedure chips. 

might, be stomach-turning to econo b\9J0 and 1981, the government of 
mists. But the fiscal mosaic stones ihal hni, and tho Kuwolt Petroleum 
would provide the needed volume^ Company paid about DM300m for a 20 
already named.a couple of weeks ago, ^ Kn( 5lake (he Frankfurt-based 
The biggest single Item (DM2bn to ikuDgesellschaft. Tho pearl among the 
DM3bn) is to be provided by cutback] ifaitai iea of this raw materials firm Is 
in the social security pensions' contribu- InjtAnlagenbsu, a company renown- 
tions for the jobless. Should this' endas- dibits technical knowhow, 
ger the pensions fund (in the short- far years ago, steelmaker Willy 
term) while providing relief for the I> KmI tunned the business community 
bour Office, this could be offset byew- ’ til /to news that Kuwait had held a 
sidering an even earlier deadline fonta Jlftf cent stake in his group of compa- 
pensioners’ contribution to the health A since 1975. It Is unknown how 
insurance. och they paid for this equity. But It is 

Cutbacks Iti the tux relief far civil set- they made a sound deal: 

vunts (estimated fiscal value: DMlWt 5 Wtfl Badische Slahlwerke is 
in the adtounts deductible Tor b»!l«ui “"M>»oiily steel mill to have clos- 
entertainment (OMSOUm) arid the eliot W *hh a profit, 
nation of further -exotic" tax rtW N Kuwait caused a stir as far back 


tdto its technical knowhow, 
fat years ago, steelmaker Willy 
ltd tunned the business community 
. ril/to news that Kuwait had held a 
I cent stake in his group of compa- 
i A since 1975. It is unknown how 
. they paid for this equity. But It Is 
■bwn. that they made a sound deal: 


dlw year with a profit, 
fa Kuwait caused a stir as far back 


Hems (DM1 bn) would not only fttaM *1914, While everybody was con- 
mcct the amount needed to caver the waning the sheikhs for their brutal 
deficit but would also be interpreted as tfjt cartel for crude, Kuwait, which 
an effort to achieve tax justice without wty then Joined the ranks of oil-rich 
Rilling investments. - If out f° r the very symbol 

This is, of course, not a completii) economic miracle and 

cohesive, fiscal pplicy — butthensCOtt- Ooiruttre, cst'mated DM 1 bn to the 
sidering the state of the coalition, litis l» ^ or a ^ P er cent 8licc 


through (pw wages.'*' :l ' 
Professor ' Siei'ert also stressed that 

‘tax^ relief to bdost' Investment 1 without 
I*???™ 33 ® 5 , * n , bthier sectors tHat are 





nominal DM50m, about three per cent 
of the capita!. 

He later explained that the fact that 
the move coincided with the accumula- 
tion of large blocks of shares in the 
hands of some individuals had given 
rise to speculation that this proposal 
was a sort of defensive measure against 
certain countries. 

He said: “This is true to a very limi- 
ted extent. What mattered to us. was, in 
fact, to reduce external influence in the 
management of company, affairs that 
don’t serve our own long-term interests 
but the political intentions of 
others." 

At the height of the hysteria over 
Arab take-overs in late 1975 and early 
1976, Deutsche Bank even went so far 
as to buy a further 29 per cent block of 
Daimler stock just as the Shah of Iran 
was making his bid for it. . 

The bank paid DM2bn to the Frie- 
drich Flick AG for this block and plac- 
ed the shares on the market for purcha- 
se by individual German investors. 

Even so, Iran did not have to forgo 
buying into German industry.. 

Having already bought 25.04 per cent 
of the Fried. Krupp Hfittenwerke AG in 
Bochum (for DM270m) in 1974, two 
yeafs later thp Iranians made a success- 
ful bid for a 25.01 per cent stake in 
Fried. Krupp GmbH (the holding com- 
pany) for which they paid DM87 5m. 

ln between, Iran forked out 
DM 1 78.3m for a stake in Deutsche 


hardly the prime objective. DOTZ * 

Hans D. Barbitr Dresdner Bank, which acted as 
... (Su’ddeuiichcZeiiung 1 8 Ju^l 9 ]J) JJttret go-between in the deal, was 

' ' as a traitor to the nation — a 

.o It had to live with for a while. 

. Vi 1 w to mrim tho '•*»? **<1 br wh« looked M» »n lm- 

Economic ideas ■ ICIP , f In “? d i “ p .°:. i 5 sfnwa-ow ° r «»• »«on’* industry 

Sieved deplotf oi| na „ on , lhe Mldd . 

i. • -.yu nextto nothing IS happenlril, JEut, bankers sharpened (heir pencils 

T. : Professor Jflrgen XromphordtofBti' . ■ • B , lfcl , r .™. 

i- . • fin n«' c!r««:ed Iha' lcu, ation showed that Germa- 

■ nextaecadt 

i u P,-.pMuctjon) Professor. Sievert. said .to the supply side while the aeri*" h * u n5J ' 

(hat this hgd, to; jnclvdp ^ax Relief becau- side is left to ifs oWn devices. ” KuwaiUs would have needed 

n ow. hampers investment. . ply side canrtot create the profit v r 1 ow year’s surplus In petrodol- 
; , “ 1 b is. )Voplt|.a!so, remove some of tlje spects that are necessary to stuntr «y all these corporations. , 

-^WliflnsTrqio^pge pojicy’s, makers, who (ate Investment." ' . n wl{ n8 ^ against lhe invasion 

would otherwisp hayo to bear the bruqt Expansion investments will especially , lhe Middle East came primarily 
l°( costs entirely on their own be considered profitable only if lhc 7 u ^utschp Bank, which is represent 


tHat are ' outlook 


sinessnian can expect to make the nt* A jhe supervisory boards of such 
facilities work to capacity. 1 ; ' tp'P companies as Mannesmann, 

• A . major step ih l m proving thi BASF. The remedy the 

outlook- of the ; business common u « Bank board members sugges- 

... IJ I Li:, unlnr inVCJ'' '■1 rK)rio*!n> .f J.Ll. 


Babcock & Wilcox AO ln Oberhausen. 
This gave the Shah control over one- 
third of that company's voting rights, 
because part of the capital consisted of 
non-voting debentures. 

This marked the end of the Arab 
shopping spree: and it is not known 
whether they have since then bought 
any major portions of German industry. 

The contention that the Arab stock- 
holders have also taken over the super- 
visory boards of German companies is 
simply untrue. 

No Kuwaiti has so far been seen in 
the boardroom of Daimler-Benz. And 
as to Metallgesellachaft: it is true that 
Abdulmalik N. A1 Gharabally of the 
Kuwait Finance Ministiy attends the 
board meetings, but only as an attentive 
and rather silent guest. 

Even the Krupp board has not 
acquired any oriental atmosphere al- 
though the meetings are now no longer 
attended by the distinguished represen- 
tatives of die Shah but by those of the 
Ayatollah. They are “vely punctual and 
earnest in pursuing Iran’s interests," says 
Krupp spokesman Rainer Lommatzsch. 

Iran’s representatives. Central Bank 
President Mohsen Nourbakhsh and 
Bonn Ambassador Mehdi Navab, have 
so far not put forward any “exotic 
motions". 

Unfortunately, the hoped for profita- 
ble business deals with the Arabs as a 
result of their stake in Oermah compa- 
nies have failed to materialise. 

Krupp has Iranian orders worth 
DM220m in hand, which arc being 
handled correctly by the Iranians des- 
pite chaotio conditions and that coun- 


T he North Sea oil fields have taken 
over from Saudi Arabia as Germa- 
ny’s biggest supplier of crude, says the 
chairman of Esso, Wolfgang Oehme. 

North Sea oil supplied 29 per cent in 
the first four months of this year. 

"The redistribution of wealth through 
oil in favour of the Opec countries has 
come to a standstill" says Oehme. Only 
once the world economy picks up again 
can Opeo expect to increase its sales. 

Only ten years ago Opec met 60 per 
cent of the world’s oil requirements. 
Now it is 40 per cent. 

Last year alone, Opec sales fell by 
215 million tons and earnings by 
US$30bn. 

“The oil industry's enormous Invest- 
ments are bearing fruit now,” says Oeh* 
me. 

Some US$1 20bn have been Invested 
In the North Sea fields alone; and the 
next few years will see further invest- 
ments of US$1 20bn in the British sector 
of the North Sea. 

The intensive opening up of new oil 
wells, thriftiness In the use Of oil and 
the economic slump have made the oil 
Imports of Western Europe, North 
America and the Phr East drop to the 
level of 1972. 

At the same lime, the oil output of 


less damaging to the economy Would be would be to make public sector inves ■ j* 4 a restriction of voting rights. these groups of countries rose iz pe 

“ n 57 lbl n’ u , "" mentsst.ady and predictable. Co.® chief executive MaUhiax S«- “"t above tat year: i 'level.' 
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Naturally,' he said, this would, presup- 
pose a certain understanding by the 
pubiicandihe'unions. r:,; ' ■ 

The only other and cheaper i Way 


dering the. existing problems, a 


a fair bit of humming and 


range of steps can be taken.’ beginning of 197$ when it 

• Hans-J. hA ^plaining why his company 

(Die wdu 8 JuM W fit la testrtcl. voting rights to a 


oil imports diminished by 100 million 
tons in the last decade. 

Western Europe has played a major 
part iq fti# development. I** pH “H- 



North Sea now 
the main 
oil supplier 

sumption was cut by 90 million tons 
within ten years. 1 

In Germany alone, consumption 
drppped 20 per cent to 1 lO milllon tons 
a year during the past eight years, 

Oehme: “Our private consumers have 
cut their oil bill by 30 per cent without 
sacrificing creature comforts." 

Such a large reduction in oil require- 
ments, says Oehme, must lead to- a re- 
structuring. • 

Refineries, tankers and safes organi- 
sations are no longer working to capaci- 
ty. "This makes shut-downs unavoida- 
ble; and given today’s earning potential 
on Germany’s oil market. It is quite pos- 
sible that, individual companies will 
have to throw in the towel. 

"Fears that our oil supply could be 
endangered if the number of . suppliers 
falls are unwarranted." . . ! - . 

The world has used 65 billion tons.of 
crude in the post 125 years. Assuming 
annual requirement* of 3 billion tons 
until the turn of the century, another 50 
billion tons would be needed by. the. 
year 2000. 

There are known reserves of 90 bil- 
lion tons that can be -exploited with 
conventional methods. 


try's war with Iraq, But this gives 
Krupp no edge over other similar com- 
panies without Iranian participation. 

Daimler exports no more than usual 
to Kuwait because its relations with that 
country were excellent even before the 
Kuwaitis bought into it. 

The sales of Deutsche Babcock to lhe 
Middle East countries have remained 
unchanged, says Babcock spokesman 
Werner Stark. The fact that Iranian 
Central Bank President Nourbakhsh is 
on the board has had no effect on sales. 

Metallgesellschaft spokesman Hans 
Schreiber holds that Kuwait's involve- 
ment ln his company has "provided us 
with Interesting prospects of gaining ac- 
cess to the Arab market. But no con- 
crete deals have resulted." 

How much the German bankers’ 
campaign against buyers from the 
Middle East resembles Don Quixote’s 
attacks on windmills is borne out by }he 
fact that the oil sheikhs have bought 
major equities in exactly six German 
companies in. the eight years since they 
started raking in the petrodollars. 

Although the oil dollars still keep 
flooding in — DM600bn went to the 13 
Opec countries in 1981 alone — the 
Arab countries are still insignificant as 
foreign investors in German industry. 

Kuwait's total investments in German 
Industry amounted to only DM20Sm 
last year, putting that country in place 
15 on the list of foreign investors. Iran's 
DM1.4bn that year made it nuntber 8 
on the list. Compared with the DM7 Obn 
total of foreign investments in this 
country, these are very small amounts. 

There Is nothing In current develop- 
ments either that would permit the con- 
clusion that the sheikhs or other foreign 
investors are making a grab for Germa- 
ny's industry. 

Last year’s net foreign investments fa 
this country amounted to DM4bn while 
Germans Invested twice that figure 
abroad. 

Wolfgang Gehrmann 
(Die Zell. 4 June 1982) 


Another 200 billion tons (also exploi- 
table by conventional means) ■ are 
thought to exist because only one-third 
of the areas likely to have oil have been 
explored. 

Added to these 290 billion tons, there 
is a considerably larger quantity of oil 
to be extraoted from shale — though at 
higher cost, .... 

As a result, Oehme sees no reason for 
getting away from oil "only because 
some particularly pessimistic people 
think it could dry up." . . .■ , 

However, oil production is becoming 
Increasingly more expensive, Western 
investments in this field already stand 
at US$80bn a year. By t\ie end of the 
ddcade they will reach aii annual 
US$360bn ~ primarily tq meet the 
growing energy rittds of the Third 
World. ‘ 4 

Even If the share of oil in the World’s 
energy consumption is diminishing, its 
absolute consumption will continue to 
rise. 

Oehme: “Though it Wiil be costly, a 
gas share of about 20 per cent will be 
maintained. But any attempt to raise the 
share of coal from 27' to 30 per cent 
would mean an increase of the world's 
coal production from 2 to 4.5 billiott 
tons. This means that oil Will of necessi- 
ty remain a decisive factor in meetlrtg 
world energy requirements. Even. so; it 
will be necessary to raise nudlear. ener- 
gy’s share — despite opposition". ! 

, / Hans Baumann \ 
(file Writ. 2* May jVWJ 
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